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WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


Sorrento, which gives the name to the surrounding coun- | 
try, is a seaport in the kingdom of Naples, at the foot of the 
mountain of Surrentum. The town is situated in the penin- | 
sula which forms the southern side of the Bay of Naples, a! 
few miles from that city. 
er as the birth-place of Tasso. 
terest and graphic beauty. 





PARISIAN CHRONICLE. 
Paris, February 8, 1844. 
Ws do not dance on a volcano, at least we think not; 
but they dance very near one everywhere. 
Balls were given last week: Monday, by Prince Tuffakin ; 
Tuesday, by Madame Pozzo di Borgo; Wednesday, the 
English ambassador ; Saturday, M. de Rambuteau, 


Madame the Countess d’Osmond has at length resumed | 


her Saturdays; they were to commence from the twentieth || 
of January, but, as she never has dancing in the saloons 
the date of that fatal anniversary, the ball took place on the 
twenty-seventh. 

The first receptions of M. the Prince de Ligne, are an- 
nounced for the nineteenth of this month. 

The routs of the Countess d’Appony, and the concerts 


of the Countess Merlin, in town, are filled with the elite of || 


Parisian society. 

The seasons for balls is naturally the time for suppers. 
The rooms of Freres Provengaux, the Cafe de Paris, and the 
Maison d’Or, are thronged every night, after the curfew of 
the gay multitude. How many mysteries are concealed 
beneath the black domino! How many intrigues are car- 
ried on by the vulgar citizen! It is really amusing to study | 
Paris at this hour of the night, and it is always instructing || 
if it is not always moral. However, we must own the poet || 
was not wrong in saying: 


“ Pleasure makes us kind !”? 


Here is something we witnessed ourselves. 


The first night of the masked balls at the Opera, a young || 


nobleman whom we clearly recognized belonging to the 
cabinet of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, after dancing 
down the substantial staircase of the Restaurant de la Cite, 
was accosted by an old man, asking alms. ‘ Stop,” said 
the young hairbrain, presenting a five-franc piece. ‘ Look 
at this, and shout—Vive le roi !”—* Alas! sir count, (in 
the eyes of the unfortunate all who take suppers are counts,) ; 
I was at the demolition of the Bastille, and I am a republi- 
can !”—* Hold, my brave fellow,” added M. de M 
and he gave him twenty francs. “ Vive les royalistes!” 
murmured the old man, as he brushed away a tear. 
Apropos of Moliére and his monument, an Englishman, 
with whom I was visiting the other day, related some cu- 
rious traits of one of his countrymen, named Nash, who has 
made himself celebrated for his bon mots and witty repartees. 
One day, a lord, who had a very high opinion of his own 
literary attainments, came to see him with the manuscript 
of a comedy he wished to read hini. “ You know, Mr. 
Nash,” said he, “ that when Moliére had finished a work, he 





Sorrento is known to every read- | 
The engraving is full of in-| 





| passages whith excited her lenghter would afte rw ards pro- 
| duce the same effect on the spectators. It is for the same 
| reason I have come to read you my comedy ; for I am sure 
that whatever meets your approbation will please every. 

| body else.’”—“I thank you for your compliment, my lord,” 
| replied Nash; “ but so long so your honour is net + een 
| you will excuse me for not being the old woman.’ 

Nash once requested a noble lord to subscribe caine 
\| for an indigent family. The latter, happening to be in a 
|| bad humour just at that moment, returned him the subscrip. 
| | tion-list, saying he would think of it. Nash insisted upon 
his giving him an immediate and definite answer, yes or 
i no. * Well, then, no, no !” replied the angry lord. “ I thank 
|| your grace,” said Nash, putting the list in his pocket. 
‘“‘How much do you wish me to put down for you?”— 
“What do you mean with your thanks, when I have said 
no !”—* Because,” replied Nash, “ you said no twice, and 
|| of course you are not ignorant that according to the rules of 
| grammar, two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative.” 
His reply pleased his lordship so much he gave him a large 
sum. 

One day Nash proposed to the habitues of Morgan’s coffee- 
| house to open a subscription for a musician, who had fallen 
suddenly ill. All agreed to it except one, who pretended 
not to hear what was said. When Nash saw him get up to 
go, he called out loudly :—* I hope, sir, you will reach home 
|safe and sound; but, in case you should not have any 
| money, you te be very sure that you did not open your 
purse here.” This excited general hilarity, and made the 
\ ‘reluctant man blush. He turned back, however, called 
‘| Nash an importunate fellow, and gave him five guineas. 
Gerard de Nerval has returned to Paris; his travels in 
| the East has not cost him so dear as it did Lamartine, and 
| he has brought back a large manuscript, filled with designs 
by Camille Rozier, a painter of much talent, who travelled 

‘with him. This will form an interesting and picturesque 
| Odyssee of the blue shores of the Bosphorus. 

During his long pilgrimage, Gerard, feeling the necessity 
of some being or other to fill the place of dragoman, and 
‘clean his boots, took the fancy to buy a young slave at 
Cairo—an Indian—at the very moderate price of six hun- 
dred and fifty francs. White women there are above reach; 
they sell from three to four thousand francs apiece. But 
[overt had searce taken possession of his saffron purchase, 
| when the Bayadere would neither serve him nor speak to 
i|him, and he was forced to be the domestic of his ‘servant 
/until he reached Constantinople. 

Count Pontois, ambassador at Constantinople, has been 
appointed ambassador to Switzerland. He is still to be a la 
porte, said a punster. 

The tribunal is now occupied with a complaint of defa- 
mation, made by Jules Janin against Felix Pyat, and Grand- 
menil, proprietor of the journal Za Reforme, on account of 
an article entitled Marie Joseph Chenier, and the Prince of 
Critics, published the fourth of last January in that journal, 
and which has since appeared in pamphlet form. 

M. Chaix d’Estange, advocate for Jules Janin, insisted 
chiefly on the insertion of the judgment in several of the 
journals in Paris and the departments. 

M. Marie, counsel for Felix Pyat, having announced in 











tread it to an old woman in his service, thinking that the 
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rary works of J. Janin, and then his private life, was inter- 
rupted by the president, the law of May twenty-sixth, 1819, 
forbidding the making proof of facts declared defamatory. 

M. Marie insisted upon it that the defence might be com- 
plete, and presented his opinions in this sense. 

These opinions were rejected by the tribunal, and both 
plaintiff and defendant retired from the audience. 

The tribunal then went to the council-chamber to con- 
sult ; after an hour’s deliberation they gave judgment, by 
which Pyat and Grandmenil are pronounced guilty of the 
crime of defamation and public slander; in consequence, 
Pyat was condemned to six month’s imprisonment and a 
fine of one thousand francs, and Grandmenil to one month’s 
imprisonment and three hundred francs fine. 

Besides this, the tribunal ordered the insertion of the ver- 
dict to be put in the journal Zu Reforme, and the suppression 
of its number of the fourth of January and the pamphlet. 

The verdict to be printed at the expense of defendants in 
two of the journals of the capital, and that of the two jour- 
nals of the departments at the expense of Jules Janin. 

The term of personal imprisonment is limited to one year. 

This affair drew a large concourse of spectators. It was 
remarked that one of the places reserved among the magis- 
trates was filled by M. Frank Carré, first president of the 
royal court at Rouen. 

Poulmann, the assassin and robber, continued to show 
the horrible boasting and cynical effrontery of Lacenaire 
throughout his trial at the assizes. He refused to sign the 
appeal he could make to the court of cassation ; he rejected 
his appeal before the court :—“ I staked my life bravely and 
freely,” said he. ‘I lost the game ; I owe the forfeit. The 
executioner can take my head !” 

The executioner took it yesterday ; a cast of it has already 
been taken, and it is now to be seen among the phrenolo- 
gists of the Latin quarter, where it is exposed for the bene- 
fit of Gall and Spurzheim’s pupils. 

May this affair be a useful lesson, not for robbers and as- 
sassins, whom our penitentiary system has no power to 
amend, but for legislators’ reflection, who ought to revise 
our codes, ameliorate the condition of prisons, and suppress 
the galleys. Indeed, the words of even an assassin become 
eloquent when the head under the axe gives the lesson. 
Poulmann said : 

‘ I owe society a grudge ; it condemned me to the gal- 
leys when I was only seventeen !” 

And then: 

“ After the expiration of the term for which I was sen- 
tenced, there was still enough stuff left in me to make an 
honest man. But I was pointed at as a liberated galley- 
slave !” 

Profound subject for legislators, magistrates, and juris- 
consults. 

If Goldoni could return to the world, his countryman, M. 
Persiani, could not fail to excite his comic vein. The other 
morning a bill was posted up, announcing for the evening, 
Il Fantasma, by the incomparable maestro, at the Italian 
Opera. According to his ancient and solemn custom, M. 
Persiani went to the ticket-office, and bought the seats of 
the pit for two hundred francs, which he sent to Bernard 
Latte, his editor and coadjutor to success. Towards seven 
in the evening, Latte, accompanied by a solid phalanx of 
Romans, taken by pieces of gold from the camp of M. Au- 
guste, bravely marched to the place Veniadour. At the 
theatre the staircase was cleared by d’Hernani, to make 
way for them; and then M. Bernard Latte was seen dis- 
posing of his men along the rows of seats, with all the fore- 
cast of an old general. His neighbour, the flower-girl, was 


perched in the fourth tier of boxes, with a basket of wreaths, 
ready to shower down upon M. and Madame Persiani as 
soon as the general enthusiasm, impossible to describe, 
should induce the prompter to call them. 

Everything went on admirably ; every one was at his 
post; a few minutes more and the battle, which would lead 
to a decisive victory, would commence. The curtain rose 
without clarionet or drum accompaniment. The manager 
announced that M. Mario had just been seized with indis. 
position, and could not sing. Always the jettatura. Thus 
the administration were forced to substitute the Norma for 
Il Fantasma ; and all the spectators who were not satisfied 
with the substitution could go to the box-office and take 
back their money. Amidst the murmurs of dissatisfaction, 
always heard in such circumstances, the thunder of bravos 
filled the theatre, and none left the seats. M. Bernard 
Latte was never in a more perplexing situation; his Ro- 
mans, for the most part excellent musicians, had the misfor- 
tune to prefer greatly Bellini a Persiani; so, from the cava- 
tini Casta Diva, without waiting for the signal, they ap- 
plauded like distraction a magnificent finale trio. It was 
the climax of shame. The Romans stamped, screamed, 
wept; one of our friends threw up his opera-glass in a 
transport of ecstasy; and, to cap all the maladresse, the 
flower-girl rained down her freshest flowers upon the pas- 
sionate lover of Pollion, and sacrificed a hecatomb to Giulia 
Grisi, of immortelles and roses, bought expressly for the 
author of Fantasma! 

The next day Persiani went to the office to claim his two 
hundred francs for tickets. The cashier, a merry fellow, 
burst into immoderate laughter. On his side, Latte used 
some pretty harsh language, declaring, on his way to the 
flower-girl, that in future he would never buy for her even 
the poorest Indian pink. Never were chestnuts pulled out of 
the fire for another’s profit more comically ; never was de. 
tested rival more applauded by means taken to insure suc- 
cess for one’s-self. This story is really worth more than the 
fable of La Fontaine and the comedy of M. Scribe. 

Mesdames Persiani and Giulia Grisi have never been 
bound by very friendly ties; they do not permit each other 
to walk first with impunity; and questions of precedence, 
points of self-love, points of honour with all artists, and es- 
pecially with singers, have ever been subjects of perpetual 
war between them. 

At a musical rehearsal in the green-room of the Qucen’s 
Theatre at London, one morning last summer, Mesdames 
Persiani and Grisi spoke their minds freely to each other. 
-Grisi had just sung one of her most beautiful airs, and Per- 
siani smiled sarcastically while the crowd were applauding. 
Grisi, who is a Milanese, felt the blood of the Sforza Fren- 
titio boiling in her veins, apostrophized her rival with a ve. 
hemence which recalled to the minds of the excited au. 
dience the most magnificent bursts of passion in Lucrece 
Borgia and Semiramis. , 

From this we may judge of the feelings of the author of 
Fantasma at the triumph of his intimate enemy, which cost 
him fifteen louis. 

You know Catalani is not dead, although it has been re. 
ported so. Many fine traits of her artistic career have been 
quoted. Here are two that have been forgotten. In 1816, 
when she was directress of the Italian Theatre, a Roman 
monk, escaped from the cloister, made his début with much 
success as second tenor; his name was Vercellini, and he is 
now a singing-master in London. Vercellini, then, took 


part in a trio, Ido not remember now in what opera, and 
the public, having particularly admired the solo he sung, the 








directress, at the following representation, without any cere- 
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mony, took his solo and gave him her own. Thus great 
talents have their littleness and weakness. The triumphs of 
her neighbours as well as those OF her rivals were always 
insupportable to Catalani, and she could never tolerate one 
of her pensionaries or comrades who met with success at 
her side. 

Another time she sang a duet of the Séméramide of Bian- 
chi, with Garcia, of melodious memory. Garcia excited 
transports of enthusiasm. Catalani secretly gave orders to 
the leader of the orchestra to suppress in future the part 
which had made her jealous. Garcia mistrusted there was 
some plotting, and the next evening, when it was her turn 
to sing, she saw the musicians turning over their music, as 
if to omit some passage. Fastening her eye on the leader, 
and addressing, at the same time, the public, whose idol she 
was, and the orchestra, she exclaimed : 

“Tf you do not accompany me I shall sing without you.” 

Catalani cast down her eyes, and all the bouquets in the 
theatre fell at the feet of Garcia. 





Paris, Feb. 22d, 1844. 

The great week so animated, so gay, so noisy, is just 
over ; and, as usual, the carnival at Paris was terminated 
with grand éclat. Willing or unwilling, every one is forced 
to take a part in it; if one feels no disposition to divert 
himself during the delightful season devoted to general joy, 
he will be pursued by the pleasures of others. There is no 
retreat in which there is shelter from its assaults. Echo car- 
ries to the ears the noise of carriages and violins, the sound 
of trumpets and the cries of masks. At the hour of repose, 
the ball is heard over-head, or shaking beneath the bed. 
The best way, then, is to go with the current, and pay free- 
ly the tribute exacted by custom and circumstance. 

Every year the fat ox increases and masks diminish. On 
the boulevards, Sunday and Monday, there was a great 
crowd ; two or three hundred thousand persons on foot, 
jostling, pushing, and trying to get a view of the detach- 
ments of municipal guards on horseback, in handsome uni- 
forms, charged to preserve order among the masqueraders. 
The vigilant authorities never displayed a finer troop of 
cavalry ; there were ten armed men to every carriage ; so 
the coachmen were held in check, and the greatest order 
reigned among the train of equipages making their way 
from la Madeline to the Chateau D’Eau. As to the masks, 
there were six on Sunday and more on Monday ; stupid 
masks, destitute of character or amusement. In promising 
us something better they deceived us. The heroes of the 
carnival still persist in not showing themselves during the 
day, and reserve all their wit and strength for the masked 
balls. 

These have been numerous. Disguise is the plague of 
fetes at night. It transported the Courtille to the Opera; and, 
strange to say, it did not hinder the fashionable world from 
going there in crowds. Their cries, costumes, and manners 
made one shudder. The masks thought themselves entitled 
to do as they pleased, and treated those they met in citizen. 
dress as the military formerly treated the Pékins. The false 
noses were intolerably insolent ; every movement there was 
some contest, and more than one was applauded for having 
learned the art of boxing. At the last ball there were some 
disguised like masons, dressed in frocks and covered with 
mortar, and running about among the black coats and domi- 
nos, leaving everywhere traces of their passage. Charming 
fun! The green-room had been interdicted this rabble ; the 
door-keeper allowed only black dominos and citizen’s dress 
toenter. This caused an incident, which might have be- 
come a very serious affair. 


On Saturday evening last there was a ball at court. On 
leaving the Tuileries many persons went to finish the night 
at the Opera ; among this number was an envoy from one 
of the transatlantic nations, who presented himself in full 
costume at the door of the green-room. 

“You cannot enter,” said the interpreter of the door- 
keeper. 

“ What!” exclaimed the diplomatist haughtily, “do you 
not see who I am?” and he pointed with a superb gesture 
to his decorations and embroidered coat. 

“It is precisely for that reason you can not enter,” re- 
plied the inflexible sentinel. 

This was a direct attack on the badge of diplomacy ; it 
was a personal affront. The ambassador declared that at 
the break of day he would send and demand his passports 
of M. Guizot; and he was going to retire when two coun- 
sellors of state, in ordinary service, and an old minister, ar- 
rived, and used all their credit to terminate amicably this 
incident which threatened to kindle a war between two 
great nations. It was established that the diplomatist was 
not a mask, and that the sentinel was not in fault, as he was 
ordered to admit none but masks. The ambassador was 
satisfied, and entered the green-room with all the honours 
due his rank. 

We have not seen in five or six years a descent from la 
Courtille so handsome, so animated, and so numerous as 
that of last Wednesday. A throng of elegant spectators 
and handsome dominos filled the windows of the Vendanges 
de Bourgogne, and on all the line of the faubourg du Tem- 
ple. The flux of masks lasted for many hours, with inter- 
| ludes of dialogues exchanged between the spectators at the 
windows and the actors in the streets. The funeral cortége 
| of the carnival was still on its way, when the skies, which 
had been full of clemency and gentle rays for the holidays, 
all at once grew dark, and the snow put to route the rear- 
| guard of the maskers. The saturnalias are dead and buried 
|now until mid-lent, when they will be resuscitated for a few 
| hours. 

Only fifteen subscription-balls were announced for last 
week ; not half the usual number. The subscribers will not 
be let off so easily ; lady patronesses multiply at a prodigious 
rate, and every day is signalized by a new emission of 
tickets, at twenty francs. There will be dancing for the 
benefit of the Spaniards and Italians, for the relief of the 
poor English, and the destitute Germans. Every nation has 
its benevolent committee at Paris; every nation will, there- 
fore, have a ball. The Parisian world prove they know 
how to fulfil the duties of hospitality with grace. 

An inconvenience of these large subscription balls, to 
which everybody goes, is, they are obliged to keep the train 
waiting two or three hours before arriving. Three or four 
hundred carriages, ranged in file, advance only two steps in 
five minutes. It is impossible to avoid this inconvenience ; 
and so one must be armed with patience, and deem himself 
happy if he arrives before the end of the ball, for we have 
seen the carriages of the fete, which set out the previous 
evening, arrive not until the morning at break of day, when 
f the fete was over. 

Anxious to arrive at the Casino, the evening of a ball 
given for the benefit of the pensionaries of the ancient civil 
list, a young dandy had recourse to a rather singular expe- 
dient. He had received a secret and charming notice, 
which requested him to be at the fete early ; and when he 
received the perfumed billet, telling him to make haste, two 
long rows of carriages were already before him. To ride 
then would be to wait hours; to go on foot was impractica- 
jble, for it rained, and a thick carpet of mud covered the 
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pavement. What could he do to arrive soon and untoneh- | 
ed? Our dandy was one of those who always succeed in 
everything, particularly with women, because he had origi- 
nal ideas and promptness in resolution. 

_ “J will neither go on foot nor in a carriage,” said he ; “I 
will be carried on a hand-barrow, like a sick person going 
to the hospital.” 

He immediately procured a litter, covered with striped 
ticking ; he threw himself on the mattrass, drew the cur- 
tains, and two men set out with him towards the Casino. 
The municipal guards made way for the litter, whom the 
passers-by looked upon with an eye of pity. Arrived at the 
door of the Casino, the litter entered. Without doubt, 
thought the crowd, they have some poor workman, who has 
fallen from some scaffolding while fixing the decorations of 
the ball-room, and every one was ready to pity him. The 
municipal guards even felt softened. But what was their 
astonishment when, under the vestibule, they saw spring 
from the litter a young man, nimble and airy, who slowly 
entered the saloon of the ball, where awaited him a deli- 
cious rendezvous, just recompense of his ingenious celerity. 

This adventure will serve as a lesson, and litters will be- 
come the fashion when going to a ball. 

We met another dandy, whom we had always known to 
be exclusively devoted to pleasure. He appeared in great 


haste. In vain we sought to detain him by piquing his curi- 
osity about a secret and scandalous anecdote; but he was 
deaf to the temptation. 

‘‘ Impossible to yield to the charm of your conversation,” 
said he; ‘I must defer it to some other time. 
with all speed to attend my eourse.” 

“What! you attend a course? You work! you study ?” 


I must go 


“ Certainly, I never lose a lesson from Professor Cella- 
rius! This is the hour for study. Adieu !” 

He went off at a rapid pace, leaving us somewhat stupi- 
fied. The name of Cellarius had a magnificent doctoral 
perfume ; it smelt of old books, venerable parchment; the 
man who bore it must be a savant and a half, stitched with 
Greek and embroidered with Sanserit. Do you suppose the 
dandy took the road towards the Sorbonne ! no such thing ; 
far from climbing the heights of the Latin quarter, he just 
went to rue Neuve-Vivienne, the most stirring, the most 
noisy worldly quarter in all Paris. It was there the profes. 
sor held his course. Enter, it is worth seeing. 

There could not be a better assembly brought together. 
Here are the élite of golden youth, the flowers of fashion. 
All the pupils wear yellow gloves and varnished boots. Be- 
sides these, there is a swarm of young scholars, less elegant, 
perhaps, but not less zealous. If you take them for blue- 
stockings, you are mistaken ; they are flesh-coloured. The 
academy of women has nothing to do here; the royal 
academy of music furnishes ladies. Shall we now give you 
the clue to the enigma, and tell you that M. Cellarius gives, 
hot a course of belles-lettres, nor dead languages, nor exact 
and abstract science, but lessons in waltzing. 

The waltz is now the fashionable study of dandies. From 
the commencement of the season a revolution, prepared 
last winter, burst out in the dancing world. The waltz, 


particularly the Polaka, an importation from Poland, has 


been in immense vogue. The country-dance has fallen into 
profound contempt. The most beautiful danseuses, the 


danseuses most recherchées, keep their seats during the 
quadrilles, and never rise until the gay signal of the waltz 
Our young notables, those who neglect the sport 
to devote themselves to the exigencies of the world, have 
comprehended the necessity of rising superiour to circum- 


is given. 


of the Polaka to the attaches of ambassadors, celebrated in 
this difficult art, so have ggne to the school opened for them 
by an artist from the Opera. In order to make the course 
more profitable, every lesson takes the form of a real ball ; 
each pupil gets a skilful valsewse, chosen from the figu- 
rantes du ballet, and selected by the price of the ticket. 
This system of mutual instruction succeeds wonderfully , 
the pupils are full of ardour for a study which offers them all’ 
sorts of charms ; emulation, good-will, the desire of pleasing 
creates prodigies; education makes rapid progress, and the 
saloons are already filled with a sufficient number of distin- 
guished waltzers. But, notwithstanding so many laudable 
efforts, crowned by such admirable success, the flourishing 
Polaka is threatened by a counter-revolution. 

This retrograde movement is owing to the secret influ. 
ence of old bachelors—a race who, in all ages, have sown 
trouble and disenchantment throughout society. We may, 
without injustice to old bachelors, attribute two-thirds of the 
| evil in the world to their account. There is not one among 


, them who ought not to be held responsible for a score of 
| misdeeds in his long and pernicious career. Some unwise 
legislators have proposed to lay taxes upon them; that would 
| not be sufficient ; at all events, the tax should be a heavy 
| one to balance the weight of their offences and pay for all 
| the havoc they make in their neighbourhood. The triumphs 
of the waltz give a death-blow to superannuated preten- 
'sions. Old bachelors can venture in a country-dance, whose 
| quiet movements never disarrange the appearance of their 
| learned toilettes, nor disturb the good order of their artificial 
| advantages, nor expose their rheumatisms to rude shocks; 
| but the exercise of the waltz is out of their power; they 
have, therefore, declared war against it, and, in order to 
; have reason for their assaults, they have given the alarm to 
husbands. Old bachelors excel in the role of advisers. 

At all epochs in our chronicles, husbands have not felt 
themeelves interested in waltzers. Lately, when the fashion 
brought the Polaka into such great favour, there was little 
cause for uneasiness; novices, as most were in this waltz, 
they came trembling on the arena. Absorbed by the diffi. 
culties of the art, exclusively occupied in attention to the 
measure, and executing the steps without errours and blun. 
ders, there was not much danger for the danseuses ; but, 
now that they are trained, their feet move of themselves, 
leaving the imagination entire liberty, and the peril begins. 
| These considerations, skilfully commented on by the ene. 
mies of the Polaka, grow more menacing every day, and 
will probably lead to an interdict upon it. Thus, so much 
study will have been lost, and the waltzers will have scarce 
finished their education, before they will find themselves 
compelled to return to the humble and timid country-dance. 

In one of the most brilliant hotels of the faubourg St 
Germain, where they danced last Saturday, many ladies 
carried faded bouquets of flowers. This allusion to the 
last paragraph has produced prodigious effect; they thought 
‘it an ingenious mode of manifesting an opinion and rein 
stating the blemish. Flowers have ever meddled somewhat 
with politics, and in all times we have seen them make op- 
position. The mode, which delights in these kind of sports, 
is very quick to seize on ideas which seem piquant. Mon 
day, at the ball given by the Marchioness A , almost all 
the danseuses wore artificial flowers, imitating faded ones 
They were carried in bouquets, worn as wreaths ani 
crowns, and made with much art, embalmed with swee! 
perfumes, and set off with foliage of gold and jewelry. 











Faded bouquets were not wanting at the ball of the 
sino. Many noble ladies among the legitimists wore 
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lend grace to these languishing and withered flowers. One 
more striking than all the rest was a wreath of white roses, 
on stems of gold, drooping over emerald foliage, worn on a 
head of luxuriant blonde hair. ‘ Provided that this fancy 
does not go too far,” said Madame L——,” and they do not 
take it into their heads to bring up the fashion of withered 
faces and withered charms!” But this is, doubtless, a vain 
fear; the boldest and most chivalric notions would not be 
carried as far as that. 

However, they do not confine themselves to the simple 
language of flowers. At Paris, dancing is apropos to every- 
thing; there is no event which they do not seize upon asa 
pretext for a ball. From the time of Mazarin, the song had 
its privileges ; the constitutional government, still more tole- 
rant, allowed the opposition country-dances and the waltz. 
It is, therefore, nearly decided that we shall have the bal des 
fletris, as they formerly had the bal des victimes. ‘Twelve 
commissioners have been chosen to organize this fete; the 
subseription-list is opened, the lady-patronesses are chosen, 
and the list is already filled with names, belonging to all 
parties ; for, in this world of ours, pleasure has no flag; all 
colours mingle at a ball, and give each other the hand in the 
country-dance. There were Russians at the ball of the 
hotel Lambert, given for the aid of the Poles; there were 
men of July, and stanch ministeriels at the ball of the Ca- 





sino, given for the benefit of the legitimistes, ruined by the | 
revolution ; in the bal des fletris we shall probably see} 
figuring some of those who voted for the last paragraph of | 
the address. The commissioners have decided that the fete | 
shall take place immediately after the re-elections; that is} 
to say, the first of next month. 

The death of the Prince of Cobourg deprived the Parisian 
world of a splendid fete, which the Belgian ambassador was 
obliged to countermand on account of mourning. All the | 
aristocratie saloons in Europe, arrested for the same reason | 
in their amusements during the carnival, have manifested | 
their displeasure against the august defunct. They blame| 
him for having badly chosen his time to die. Such are the | 
exactions of society. A prince should die apropos. Now| 
this dying apropos may be explained several ways; it is to'| 
die after having performed great actions, to die on the field 
of battle, and, above all, to die after Easter, when the season | 
for balls is over. 


Some, who cannot pardon tie loss of any pleasure, carry | 


their dissatisfaction so far as to be offended with the whole 
Cobourg family, and criticise its too numerous alliances, 
which obliges every court to wear mourning for-a prince of | 
this house. But here is some news to make the discontent. | 
ed smile, and give them some revenge for their lost ball. 
Indeed until now the Cobourg family seem to have monopo- 
lized all disposable sceptres; this illustrious family, noted for 
the good quality of its products, and having a complete as- 
sortment of princes perfectly confectiones, had the privilege 
of marrying all the princesses who were destitute of hus- 
bands, and with this title they were already making prepa- 
rations to espouse the young queen of Spain. For the time 
has come. Queen Isabelle is twelve years old; she has been 
declared old enough to reign; and, for a greater reason, to 
be married—a much less difficult thing, demanding, as it 
does, far less reason. Besides, it is known that young 
women are very precocious in Spain, under the fine skies 
which cause orange-trees to bloom in the month of March. 
The responsible minister has, therefore, decided that the 
queen should marry; and, strange to say, the house of Co- 
bourg and Co. have not received a demand. Itis not to this 
renowned manufactory the order is sent ; the queen of Spain 
is to marry a Sicilian prince. 
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In the elegant world, where it takes but a small thing to 
make an interesting anecdote, or to divert the whole circle 
of dandies and the lovers of the marvellous, much is said of 
an adventure that followed one of the last masked balls. 
The hero of the story is a young gentleman possessing, 
among other advantages, a magnificent beard. It was the 
handsomest beard, they say, in Paris; so our gentleman was 
more proud of this ornament than of all his other merits. 
At the masked ball an attempt was made to draw him into 
an intrigue, which succeeded. A rendezvous was the con- 
sequence of this charming affair; but, at the moment of 
explanation, the bearded Don Juan saw three menacing 
figures suddenly appear, calling themselves the husband and 
the two brothers of the heroine. There was, for a moment, 
signs of a tragic scene; but at length the three offended 
persons were willing to make a compromise. The most 
placable of the three presented to the gentleman an English 
razor, and invited him to shave off his superb beard imme- 
diately, as that had caused all the evil, for that was the thing 
which had captivated and seduced an innocent heart; and, 
inasmuch as the adventure had been taken in time, and 
stopped in its commencement, the brothers and husband 
would be content with this light sacrifice. The gentleman 
saw himself in the wrong, and had to do with a party too 
strong for his resistance. He shaved himeelf. 

Out of this ambush, our hero calculated the time it would 
take for his chin to flourish again, and questioned with him- 
self whether, until then, it would not be best for him to live 
in total seclusion, for there was something for him to lose if 
he showed himself in society deprived of his greatest attrac- 
tion. For two days he remained invisible ; the third day 
he was going to set off for one of his country-seate, to 
amuse himself in the chase, and with the hope that the fresh 
air would hasten the vegetation on his chin, when two of 
his friends presented themselves to see him. He would not 
receive them; but these Messieurs pushed aside the waiter. 

“‘ What do you want of me?’ demanded the gentleman, 
in bad enough humour. 

“Nothing more,” they replied, “ our errand is accom. 
plished.” 

*¢ Explain yourselves more clearly.” 

The two visiters yielded to the request, made in an im- 


| perative tone, which admitted of no exeuse nor evasion. 


They declared, therefore, that they came to testify to the 


condition of his chin, for very large wagers had been made 


about it. 

Everybody knows how fashionable betting is among our 
dandies, who pique themselves on imitating all the whims 
of the English. Among them there is no proposition, how- 
ever foolish, which is not accepted immediately ; the strangest 
idea finds partisans and admirers, soon as it is advanced, 
and they make a game of their convictions, staking large 
sums on both sides. 

Some one had laid a wager that before three days our 
gentleman would be without a beard ; it was taken up, and 
the adventure at the masked ball had been arranged for the 
benefit of the better. 

On learning he had sacrificed his beard to a mystification, 
the shaved gentleman avenged himself by two sword blows 
upon the two principal authors of his misfortune ; after which 


he departed for the chase. BP. 





A CHAPTER ON HATS. 


WE know not what will be thought of our taste in so im- 
portant a matter, but we must confess we are not fond of a 
new hat. There is a certain insolence about it: it seems to 
value itself upon its finished appearance, and to presume up. 
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on our liking before we are acquainted with it. In the first 
place, it comes home more like a marmot or some other liv- 
ing creature, than a manufacture. It is boxed up, and wrapt 
in silver paper, and brought delicately. It is as sleek as a 
lap-dog. Then we are to take it out as nicely, and people 
are to wonder how we shall look in it. Maria twitches one 
this way, and Sophia that, and Caroline that, and Catharine 
tother. We have the difficult task, all the while, of looking 
easy, till the approving votes are pronounced ; our only re- 
source (which is also difficult) being to say good things to all 
four ; or to clap the hat upon each of their heads, and see 
what pretty milk-women they make. At last the approving 
votes are pronounced ; and (provided it is fine) we may go 
forth. But how uneasy the sensation about the head! How 
unlike the old hat, to which we had become used, and which 
must now make way for this fop of a stranger! We might 
do what we liked with the former. Dust, rain, a gale of wind, 
a fall, a squeeze,—nothing affected it. It was a true friend, 
a friend for all weathers. Its appearance only was against it: 
in everything else it was the better for wear. But if the roads 
or the streets are too dry, the new hat is afraid of getting 
dusty: if there is wind, and it is not tight, it may be blown 
off into the dirt: we may have to scramble after it through 
dust or mud ; just reaching it with our fingers, only to see it 
blown away again. And if rain comes on! Oh ye gallant 
apprentices, who have issued forth on a Sunday morning, 
with Jane or Susan, careless either of storms at night-fall, 
or toils and scoldings next day! Ye, who have received 
your new hat and boots but an hour before ye set out; and 
then issue forth triumphantly, the charmer by your side! 
She, with arm in yours, and handkerchief in hand, blushing, 
or eating gingerbread, trips on: ye, admiring, trudge ; we 
ask ye, whether love itself has prevented ye from fecling a 
certain fearful consciousness of that crowning glory, the new 
and glossy hat, when the first drops of rain announce the 
coming of a shower? Ah, hasten, while yet it is of use to 
haste; ere yet the spotty horror fixes on the nap! Out with 
the protecting handkerchief, which, tied round the hat, and 
flowing off in a corner behind, shall gleam through the thick- 
ening night like a suburb comet! Trust not the tempting 
yawn of stable-yard or gate-way, or the impossible notion 
of a eoach! The rain will continue; and alas! ye are not 
so rich as in the morning. Hasten ! or think of a new hat’s 
becoming a rain-spout! Think of its well-built czown, its 
graceful and well-measured fit, the curve-up elegance of its 
rim, its shadowing gentility when seen in front, its arching 
grace over the ear when beheld sideways! Think of it also 
the next day! How altered, how dejected ! 


How changed from him, 
That life of measure and that soul of rim! 


Think of the paper-like change of its consistence ; of its 
limp sadness—its confused and flattened nap, and of that 
polished and perfect circle, which neither brush nor hot iron 
shall restore ! 

We have here speken of the beauties of a new hat; but 
abstractedly considered, they are very problematical. Fash- 
ion makes beauty for a time. Our ancestors found a grace 
in the cocked hats now confined to beadles, Chelsea pen- 
sioners, and coachmen. They would have laughed at our 
chimney-tops with a border: though upon the whole we do 
think them the more graceful of the two. The best modern 
covering for the head was the imitation of the broad Span- 
ish hat in use about thirty years back. But in proportion 
as society has been put into a bustle, our hats seem to have 
narrowed their dimensions: the flaps were clipped off more 
and more till they became a rim; and now the rim has con- 
tracted to a mere nothing ; so that what with our close heads 
and our tight succinct mode of dress, we look as if we were 
intended for nothing but to dart backwards and forwards on 
matters of business, with as little hindrance to each other as 
possible. 

This may give us a greater distaste to the hat than it de- 
serves; but good-looking or not, we know of no situation in 
which a new one can be said to be useful. We have seen 
how the case is during bad weather: but if the weather is 
in the finest condition possible, with neither rain nor dust, 
there may be a hot sunshine ; and then the hat is too narrow 
to shade us: no great evil, it is true! but we must have our 
pique out against the knave, and turn him to the only ac- 
count in our power :—we must write upon him. For every 
other purpose, we hold him as naught. The only place a 








new hat can be carried into with safety, is a church; for | 
there is plenty of room there. There also takes place its only 
union of the ornamental with the useful, if so it is to be called; 
we allude to the preparatory ejaculation whispered into it by. 
the genteel worshipper, before he turns round and makes a 
bow to Mr. and Mrs. Jones and tie Miss Thompsons. There | 
is a formula for this occasion ; and doubtless it is often used, 
to say nothing of extempore effusions: but there are wicked 
imaginations, who suspect that instead of devouter whisper. 
ings, the communer with his lining sometimes ejaculates no 
more than Orlando Fish, hatter, Broadway—after which he 
draws up his head with infinite gravity and preparation, and 
makes the gentle recognitions aforesaid. 

But wherever there is a crowd, the new hat is worse than 
useless. It is a pity that the general retrenchment of people’s 
finances did away with the flat opera hat, which was a very 
sensible thing. ‘The round one is only in the way. The 
matting over the floor of the Opera does not hinder it from | 
getting dusty ; not to mention its chance of a kick from the | 
inconsiderate. But from the pit of the other theatres, you ; 
may bring it away covered with sawdust, or rubbed up all 
the wrong way of the nap, or monstrously squeezed into a 
shapeless lump. The least thing to be expected in a pres. 
sure, is a great poke in its side like a sunken cheek. 

Boating is a mortal enemy to new hats. A shower has 
you fast in a common boat; ora sail-line, or an inexperienced 
oar, may knock the hat off; and then fancy it tilting over 
the water with the tide, soaked all the while beyond redemp- § 
tion, and escaping from the tips of your outstretched fingers, 
while you ought all to be pulling the contrary way home. 

But of all wrong boxes for a new hat, avoid a mail-coach. ‘ 
If you keep it on, you will begin nodding perhaps at mid-/ 
night, and then it goes jamming against the side of the coach, © 
to the equal misery of its nap and your own. If you take — 
it off, where is its refuge ? Will the clergyman take the least 
heed of it, who is snoring comfortably in one corner in his 
nightcap? Or will the farmer, jolting about inexorably? 
Or the regular traveller, who in his fur-cap and infinite know. | 
ledge of highway conveniences, has already beheld it with; 
contempt? Or the old market-woman, whom it is in vain 
to request to be tender? Or the young damsel, who won- 
ders how you can think of sleeping in such a thing? In the 
morning you suddenly miss your hat, and ask after it with? 
trepidation. The traveller smiles. They all move their legs,’ 
but know nothing of it; till the market-woman exclaims, 
“Deary me! Well—lord only think! A hat is it, sir? 
Why I do believe,—but I’m sure I never thought o’ such a 
thing more than the child unborn,—that it must be a hat 
then which I took for a pan I’ve been a buying ; and so I’ve 
had my warm foot in it, Lord help us, ever since five o’clock 
this blessed morning !”” 

It is but fair to add, that we happen to have an educated 
antipathy to the hat. At our school no hats were worn, and 
the cap is too small to be a substitute. Its only use is to as- 
tonish the old ladies in the street, who wonder how so small 
a thing can be kept on; and to this end, we used to rub it 
into the back or side of the head, where it hung like a worst- | 
ed wonder. It is after the fashion of Catharine’s cap in the 
play: it seems as if 

Moulded on a porringer ; 
Why, ’tis a cockle, or a walnut-shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap; 
A custard coffin, a bauble. 
But we may not add 


I love thee well, in that thou likest it not; 





Ill befall us, if we ever dislike anything about thee, old nurse 
of our childhood! How independent of the weather used | 
we to feel in our old friar’s dress,—our thick shoes, yel- | 
low worsted stockings, and coarse long coat or gown! Our) 
cap was oftener in our hand than on our head, let the weather 
be what it would. We felt a pride as well as pleasure, when 
everybody else was hurrying through the streets, in receiv-| 
ing the full summer showers with uncovered poll, sleeking 
our glad hair like the feathers of a bird. 

It must be said for hats in general, that they are a very 
ancient part of dress, perhaps the most ancient; for a negro, 
who has nothing else upon him, sometimes finds it necessary 
to guard off the sun with a hat of leaves or straw. The 
Chinese, who carry their records farther back than any oth 
people, are a hatted race, both narrow-brimmed and_ broad 
We are apt to think of the Greeks as a bare-headed people 
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and they liked to be so ; but they had hats for journeying in, 
such as may be seen on the statues of Mercury, who was the 
god of travellers. They were large and flapped, and were 
sometimes fastened round under the chin like a lady’s bon- 
net. The eastern nations generally wore turbans, and do 
still, with the exception of the Persians, who have exchanged 
them for large conical caps of felt. The Romans copied the 
Greeks in their dress, as in everything else; but the poorer 
orders wore a cap like their boasted Phrygian ancestors, re- 
sembling the one which the reader may see about the streets 
upon the bust of Canova’s Paris. The others would put 
their robes about their heads upon occasion,—after the fashion 
of the hoods of the middle ages, and of the cloth head-dresses 
which we see in the portraits of Dante and Petrarch. Of a 
similar mode are the draperies on the heads of our old Plan- 
tagenet kings and of Chaucer. The velvet cap which suc- 
ceeded, appears to have come from Italy, as seen in the por- 
traits of Raphael and Titian; and it would probably have 
continued till the French times of Charles the Second, for our 
ancestors up to that period were great admirers of Italy, had 
not Philip the Second of Spain come over to marry our 
Queen Mary. The extreme heats of Spain had forced the 
natives upon taking to that ingenious compound of the hat 
and umbrella, stil! known by the name of the Spanish hat. 
We know not whether Philip himself wore it. His father, 
Charles the Fifth, who was at the top of the world, is repre- 
sented as delighting in a little humble-looking cap. But we 
conceive it was either from Philip, or some gentleman in his 
train, that the hat and feather succeeded among us to the 
cap and jewels of Henry the Eighth. The ascendancy of 
Spain in those times carried it into other parts of Europe. 
The French, not requiring so much shade from the sun, and 
always playing with and altering their dress, as a child does 
his toy, first covered the brim with feathers, then gave them 
a pinch in front; then came pinches up at the side; and at 
last appeared the fierce and triple-daring cocked hat. This 
disappeared in our childhood, or only survived among the 
military, the old, and the reverend, who could not willingly 
part with their habitual dignity. An old beau or so would 
also retain it, in memory of its victories when young. We 
temember its going away from the heads of the foot-guards. 
The heavy dragoons retained it till lately. It is now almost 
sunk into the mock-heroie, and confined, as we before ob- 
served, to beadles and coachmen, &c. The modern clerical 
beaver, agreeably to the deliberation with which our estab- 
lishments depart from all custom, is a cocked hat with the 
front flap let down, and only aslight pinch remaining behind. 
This is worn also by the judges, the lawyers being of clerical 
extraction. Still however the true cocked-hat lingers here 
and there with a solitary old gentleman; and wherever it 
appears in such company, begets a certain retrospective rev- 
erence. There was a something in its connexion with the 
high-bred drawing-room times of the seventeenth century ; 
in the gallant though quaint ardour of its look ; and in its 
being lifted up in salutations with that deliberate loftiness, the 
arm arching up in front and the hand slowly raising it by 
the front angle with finger and thumb,—that could not easily 
die. We remember, when our steward at sclfool, remark- 
able for his inflexible air of precision and dignity, left off his 
cocked-hat for a round one ; there was, undoubtedly, though 
we dared only half confess it to our minds, a sort of dimin- 
ished majesty about him. His infinite self-possession began 
to look remotely finite. His crown imperial was a little 
blighted. It was like divesting acolumn of its capital. 
= the native stateliness was there, informing the new hat. 
e 
Had not yet lost 

All his original beaver ; nor appeared 

Less than arch-steward ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured. 


The late Emperor Paul had conceived such a sense of the 
dignity of the cocked hat, aggravated by its having been de- 
posed by the round one of the French republicans, that he 
ordered all persons in his dominions never to dare be seen 
in public with round hats, upon pain of being knouted and 
sent to Siberia. 

Hats being the easiest part of the European dress to be 
taken off, are doffed among us out of reverence. The ori- 
entals, on the same account, put off their slippers instead of 
turbans, which is the reason why the Jews still keep their 
heads covered during worship. The Spanish grandees have 
the privileze of wearing their hats in the royal presence, prob- 








ably in commemoration of the free spirit in which the Cortes 
used to crown the sovereign; telling him (we suppose in 
their corporate capacity) that they were better men than he, 
but chose him of their own free will for their master. The 
grandees only claim to be as good men, unless their families 
are older. There is a well-known story of a picture, in 
which the Virgin Mary is represented with a label coming 
out of her mouth, saying to a Spanish gentleman who has 
politely taken off his hat, ‘* Cousin, be covered.” But the 
most interesting anecdote connected with a hat belongs to 
the family of the De Courcys, Lord Kinsale. One of their 
ancestors, at an old period of history, having overthrown a 
huge and insolent champion, who had challenged the whole 
court, was desired by the king to ask him some favour. 
He requested that his descendants should have the privilege 
of keeping their heads covered in the royal presence, and 
they do so to this day. The new lord, we believe, always 
comes to court on purpose to vindicate his right. We have 
heard, that on the last occasion, probably after a long inter- 
val, some of the courtiers thought it might as well have been 
dispensed with ; which was a foolish as well as a jealous 
thing, for these exceptions only prove the royal rule. The 
Spanish grandees originally took their privilege instead of 
receiving it; but when the spirit of it had gone, their cov- 
ered heads were only so many intense recognitions of the 
king’s dignity, which it was thought such a mighty thing to 
resemble. A Quaker’s hat is a more formidable thing than 
a grandee’s. 





SHAKING HANDS. 


Amone the first things which we remember noticing in 
the manners of people, were two errors in the custom of 
shaking hands. Some, we observed, grasped everybody’s 
hand alike,—with an equal fervour of grip. You would 
have thought that Jenkins was the best friend they had in 
the world; but on succeeding to the squeeze, though a slight 
acquaintance, you found it equally flattering to yourself; 
and on the appearance of somebody else, (whose name, it 
turned out, the operator had forgotten,) the crush was no 
less complimentary ;—the face was as earnest, and beaming 
the “glad to see you” a3 syllabical and sincere, and the 
shake as close, as long, and as rejoicing, as if the semi-un- 
known was a friend come home from the deserts. 

On the other hand, there would be a gentleman, now and 
then, as coy of his hand, as if he were a prude, or had a 
whitlow. It was in vain that your pretensions did not go 
beyond the “civil salute” of the ordinary shake ; or that, 
being introduced to him in a friendly manner, and expected 
to shake hands with the rest of the company, you could not 
in decency omit his. His fingers, half coming out and half 
retreating, seemed to think that you were going to do them 
a mischief; and when you got hold of them, the whole shake 
was on your side; the other hand did but proudly or pen- 
sively acquiesce—there was no knowing which; you had 
to sustain it, as you might a lady’s, in handing her to a seat; 
and it was an equal perplexity to know whether to shake or 
to let it go. The one seemed a violence done to the patient, 
the other an awkward responsibility brought upon yourself. 
You did not know, all the evening, whether you were not 
an object of dislike to the person; till, on the party’s break. 
ing up, you saw him behave like an equally ill-used gentle. 
man to all who practised the same unthinking civility. 

Both these errors, we think, might as well be avoided; 
but, of the two, we must say we prefer the former. If it 
does not look so much like particular sincerity, it looks more 
like general kindness; and if those two virtues are to be 
separated, (which they assuredly need not be, if considered 
without spleen,) the world can better afford to dispense with 
an unpleasant truth than a gratuitous humanity. Besides, 
it is more difficult to make sure of the one than to practise 
the other, and kindness itself is the best of all truths. As 
long as we are sure of that, we are sure of something, and 
of something pleasant. It is always the best end, if not in 
every instance the most logical means. 

This manual shyness is sometimes attributed to modesty, 
but never, we suspect, with justice, unless it be that sort of 
modesty whose fear of committing itself is grounded in pride. 
Want of address is a better reason; but this particular in- 
stance of it would be grounded in the same feeling. It al- 
ways implies a habit either of pride or mistrust. We have 
met with two really kind men who evinced this sorenoss of 
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hand. Neither of them, perhaps, thought himself inferior 
to anybody about him, and both had good reason to think 
highly of themselves, but both had been sanguine men, con- 
tradicted in their early hopes. ‘There was a plot to meet 
the hand of one of them with a fish-slice, in order to show 
him the disadvantage to which he put his friends by that flat 
mode of salutation; but the conspirator had not the courage 
to do it. Whether he heard of the intention we know not, 
but shortly afterwards he took very kindly to a shake. The 
other was the only man of a warm set of politicians, who 
remained true to his first hopes of mankind. He was impa- 
tient at the change in his companions, and at the folly and 
inattention of the rest ; but though his manner became cold, 
his consistency remained warm, and this gave him a right 
to be as strange as he pleased. 





HOME FROM TRAVEL. 


I'm with you once again, my friends— 
No more my footsteps roam : 

Where it began my journey ends, 
Amid the scenes of home. 

No other clime has skies so blue, 
Or streams so broad and clear, 

And where are hearts so warm and true 
As those that mect me here? 


Since last, with spirits wild and free, 
I press’d my native strand, 
I’ve traversed many miles at sea, 
And many miles on land ; 
I’ve seen all nations of the earth, 
Of every tongue and hue ; 
They taught me how to prize the worth 
Which lingers here with you. 


In foreign countries, when I heard 
The language of my own, 

Oh how my echoing heart has stirred— 
How bounded—at the tone! 

But when our woodland strains were sung 
For other ears to hear, 

Emotion chained my quivering tongue, 
But love gush'd in a tear. 


My native land, I turn to you, 
With blessing and with prayer, 

Where man is brave and woman true, 
And free as mountain air. 

In triumph may our banner wave, 
Against the world combined, 

And friends a welcome—foes a grave, 
Within our borders find. 





DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 


“Tf trifles engage and if trifles make us happy, the true reflection 
suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency of nature to grati- 
fication and enjoyment.’’—Paley. 

From the window in which I spin my cobweb, I look di- 
rectly on the most frequented portion of Broadway—the 
sidewalk in front of St. Paul’s. You walk over it every 
day. Familiarity with most things alters their aspect, how- 
ever. Let me, after a long acquaintance with this bit of 
sidewalk, sketch how it looks to me at the various hours of 
the day. I may jot down, also, one or two trifles I have 
observed while looking into the street in the intervals of 
writing. 

Eight in the morning. The sidewalk is comparatively 
deserted. The early clerks have gone by, and the book- 
keepers and younger partners not being abroad, the current 
sets no particular way. A vigorous female exerciser or two 
may be seen returning from a smart walk to the Battery, 
and the orange-women are getting their tables ready at the 
corners. There is to be a funeral in the course of the day in 








St. Paul’s churchyard, and one or two boys are on the coping 
of the iron fence, watching the grave-digger. Seamstresses 
and schoolmistresses, with veils down, in impenetrable in. 
cognito, hurry by with a step which says unmistakeably, 
“don’t look at me in this dress!” The return omnibusses 
come from Wall-street empty, on a walk. 

Nine and after. A rapid throng of well-dressed men, all 
walking smartly, and all bound Mammon-ward. Glanced 
at vaguely, the sidewalk seems like a floor with a swarm of 
black beetles running races across it. The single pedes- 
trians who are struggling up stream, keep close to the curb- 
stone or get rudely jostled. The omnibusses all stop oppo. 
site St. Paul’s at this hour, letting out passengers, who in- 
variably start on a trot down Ann-street or Fulton. The 
Museum people are on the top of the building drawing their 
flags across Broadway and Ann by pullies fastened to trees 
and chimnies. Burgess and Stringer hanging out their lite- 
rary placards with a listless deliberation, as if nobody was 
abroad yet who had leisure toread them. The “ Brigadier” 
dismounting from an up-town ’buss with a roll of manu. 
scripts sticking from his pocket, and hands and handker- 
chiefs waved to him from the omnibus windows. 

Twelve and after. Discount-seekers crowding into the 
Chemical Bank with hats over their eyes. Flower-merchants 
setting their pots of roses and geraniums along the iron fence, 
The blind beggar just arrived, and set with his back against 
the church gate by an old woman. And now the streaks, 
drawn across my side vision by the passers under, glide at 
a more leisurely pace, and are of gayer hues. The street 
full of sunshine. Omnibusses going slowly, both ways. Fe. 
male exclusives gliding to and fro in studiously plain dresses 
and with very occupied air,—(never in Broadway without 
“ the carriage” of course,excepttoshop.) Strangers sprink- 
led in couples, exhausting their strength and spirits by prome- 
nading before the show hour. The grave dug in St. Paul’s, 
and the grave-digger gone home to dinner. Woman run 
over at the Fulton crossing. Boys out of school. Tombs’ 
bell ringing fire in the third district. 

One and after. The ornamentals are abroad. A crowd 
on St. Paul’s sidewalk watching the accomplished canary- 
bird whose cage hangs on the fence. He draws his seed 
and water up an inclined plane in a rail-car, and does his 
complicated feeding to the great approbation of his au- 
dience. The price is high—his value being in proportion 
(aristocracy-wise) to his wants! It is the smoothest and 
broadest sidewalk in Broadway—the frontage of St. Paul’s 
—and the ladies and dandies walk most at their ease just 
here, loitering a little, perhaps, to glance at the flowers for 
sale. My window, commanding this pavé, is a particularly 
good place, therefore, to study street habits, and I have 
noted a trifle or so, that, if not new, may be newly put 
down. I observe that a very well-dressed woman is noticed 
by none so much as by the women themselves. This is the 
week for the first spring dresses, and, to-day, there is a spe- 
cimen or two of Miss Lawson’s April avatar, taking its first 
sun on the promenade. A lady passed, just now, with a 
charming straw hat and primrose shawl—not a very pretty 
woman, but, dress and all, a fresh and sweet object to look 
at,—like a new-blown cowslip, that stops you in your walk 
though it is not a violet. Not a male eye observed her, 
from curb.stone in Vesey to curb-stone in Fulton, but every 
woman turned to look after her! Query, is this the notice 


of envy or admiration, and, if the former, is it desirable or 
worth the pains and money of toilette? Query, again—the 
men’s notice being admiration (not envy) what will attract 
it, and is that (whatever it is) worth while? I query what 
I should, myself, like to know. 
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[have repeatedly taken five minutes, at a time, to pick 
out a well-dressed man, and see if he would walk from Ful- 
ton-street to Vesey without getting a look athis boots. You 
might safely bet against it. If he is an idle man and out 
only for a walk, two to one he would glance downward to his 
feet, three or four times, in that distance. Men betray their 
subterfuges of toilette—women never. Once in the street, 
women are armed at all points against undesirable observa- 
tion—men have an ostrich’s obtusity, being wholly uneon- 
scious even of that battery of critics, a passing omnibus! 
How many substitutes and secrets of dress a woman carries 
about her, the angels know !—but she looks defiance to sus- 
picion on that subject. Sit in my window, on the contrary, 
and you can pick out every false shirt-bosom that passes, 
and every pair of false wristbands, and the dandy’s econo- 
mical half-boots, gaiter-cut trousers notwithstanding. 

Indeed, while it is always difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to distinguish female genuine from the imitation, nothing is 
easicr than to know at sight the “ glossed (male) worsted 
from the patrician sarsnet.” The ‘ fashion” of women, 
above a certain guide, can seldom be guessed at in the 
street except by the men who are with them. 

You should sit in a window like mine, to know how few 
men walk with even passable grace. Nothing so corrupts 
the gait as business—(a fact that would be offensive to men- 
tion in a purely business country, if it were not that the 
“unmannerly haste” of parcel-bearing and money-seeking, 
may be laid aside with low-heeled boots and sample cards.) 
The bent-kneed celerity, learned in dodging clerks and 





jumping over boxes in Cedar and Pearl, betrays its trick in | 


the gait, as the face shows the pucker of calculation and 
the suavity of sale. I observe that the man, used to hurry, 
relies principally on his heel, and keeps his foot at a right 
angle. The ornamental man drops his toe slightly down- 
ward in taking a step, and uses, for elasticity, the spring of 
his instep. Nature has provided muscles of grace which are 
only incorporated into the gait by habitually walking with 
leisure. All women walk with comparative grace who are 
not cramped with tight shoes, but there are many degrees 
of gracefulness in women, and oh what a charm is the high- 
est degree of it! How pleasurable even to see from my 
window a woman walking like a queen! 

(I shall give in the next number the afternoon sights 
from my window.) 





The depth of winter is the season to enjoy a description 
of summer, and by a forcible contrast, the clear brightness 
of our April may give a relish to Hood’s description of No- 
vember. I chanced to light upon it to-day, and nail it, be- 
fore it mizzles into don’t-know-where-ity. 

No sun—no moon ! 
No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 

No road—no street—no ’tother side the way— 
No end to any row— 
No indications where the crescents go— 
No top to any steeple— 

No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing *em— 
No knowing ’em! 

No travelling at all—no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way—no motion— 
“ No go’’—by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 

No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease— 

No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 

No vember! 








The magnetic threads of Saratoga begin to pull upon the 
caleulative bumps of foreseeing papas, and many a hair 
whitens in these spring months that would have taken an- 
other lease of youth but for the trip to Saratoga. Ah, the 
contrivance! Ah, the calculation! Ah, the saving, upon 
things undreamed of !—for extravagance is like the lengthen- 
ing of the Indian’s blanket—the picee eut from one end 
that is sewed on to the other! But, out on monotony, and 
hey for Saratoga! If there be an approach to a gaiety-Para- 
dise on earth—if there be a place where the mortifications 
of neighbourhood are forgotten, and “ people’s natural ad- 
vantages” are prominent and undisputed—if there be, this 
side Heaven, a place where it is worth while to dress, worth 
while to be pretty, worth while to walk, talk, and particu- 
larly and generally outdo 

“The snowy swans that strut on Isca’s sands,” 
it is sandy Saratoga—Marvin’s United States Hotel! Take 
your papa there “ for his health,” my dear belle! “ And 
tell him too,” that it was the well-expressed opinion of the 
philosopher Bacon that “ money, like manure, is offensive 
if not spread.” Tell your mamma to tell him how pale he 
is when he wakes in the morning! Tell the doctor to pre- 
scribe Congress water without the taste of the cork! Tell 
him, if he does not, and if you are not let go with a 
chaperon, you will do something you shudder to think of— 
bolt, slope, elope, with the first base 
“ Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Will from his wakeful custody purloin 
The guarded gold’’ 

to which you are the heiress! For it is credibly and cur- 
rently reported “ in high circles” that the coming season at 
Saratoga is to be of a crowded uncomfortableness of 
splendour that was reserved for the making fashionable, by 
Mr. Van Buren, of the “ United States” and its dependent 
colonies. 


Among the alleviations to passing a summer in town 
(misericordia pro nobis !) is the completion of Mr. Stevens’s 
Gothic cottage at the lip of the Elysian Hoboken, where are 
to be had many good things, of course, but where,’(I ven- 
ture to suggest,) it would be a bliss ineffable to be able to 
get a good breakfast! What a pleasure to cross the ferry, ° 
and, after a morning ramble in that delicious park, to sit 
down, in the fresh air volant through the galleries of that 
sweet cottage, and eat (if nothing more) a nice roll with a 
good cup of French coffee! A restaurateur there would 
make a fortune, I do think. Bring it about, Mr. “ Person 
Concerned,” and you shall lack neither our company nor a 
zealous trumpeter. 





By the kindness of my friend Aaron Palmer, Esq. (whose 
box at the Post-office is the ark of newspapers—receiving 
one of every kind from all quarters of the curiosity-drowned 
globe) I am sometimes permitted to air the limited peri- 
phery of my imagination with a stretch over the mountains 
of Hymalaya and Patagonia. In a copy of the Pinang Ga- 
zette, lent me by this gentleman, I stumbled to-day on a de- 
tail or two of the quomodo of English conquest in India, 
which may as well be put on record as ammunition for an 
argument on the national virtues. The article is copied 
from the “Bombay Times,” and written by the English 
editor of that paper; and it gives the following account of 
how the British officers dispose of the Zenanas, or stock of 
wives belonging to the conquered Ameers, or princes, of 
India :-— 


It was easy to perceive that the hot haste with which Lord 
Ellenborough sought for the settlement of Scinde would draw 


‘after it consequences little contemplated—it is for the honour 
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of human nature to be hoped—by the Governor General, or 
his admirers, if indeed the plural may be employed in refe- 
rence to the Jatter; we have heard but of one who dares to 
avow himself an admirer of the present ruler of India. When 
it was stated that the Ameers were to remain as prisoners in 
our hands for life, it was very magnificently announced that 
the doors of the Zenana had been thrown open, and that the 
fair inmates were permitted to go free. It was spoken of as 
almost matter of ribald jest, that their lords were accompanied 
by none of them,—and that the ladies, having regained their 
freedom, were likely not speedily to relinquish it. Regained 
their freedom! Such freedom as the uncaged singing bird 
regains, who never felt the hardship of imprisonment, because 
it had long ceased to remember that it ever was at large,— 
the liberty of leaving the kindest protectors to become the 
rey of the first marauder it meets,—the freedom of going 
rth alone to fall a victim to the first spoiler it encounters, or 
perish in fields where it knows not how to provide itself with 
food. ‘The ladies of the Zenana were permitted to go free !— 
where were they to go? Their natural protectors were cap- 
tives. Their friends were amongst the figitives or the slain. 
The land of their fathers had been seized on by the stranger. 
Has ss such charms to those who have been nurtured 
in the lap of luxury ; whose look had hitherto been law ; whose 
order was to insure obedience,—that they should have sought 
their husbands in the British camp to follow their fortunes into 
a country they had been taught to fear, hate, and despise in 
turns?) Where are they now? ‘They who, three months 
since, Were sharers of a palace and in the enjoyment of the 
honours of royalty, are the degraded demons of the Feringhi ! 
So it is: the harem has been defiled: the last drop of bitter- 
ness has been mingled with the cup of misery we have given 
the Ameers to drink. The heaviest of the insults Mahomme- 
dans can endure has been heaped upon their gray discrowned 
heads. Let it not be supposed we spoke of this in the language 
of prudish sentimentalism—the officers who have dishonoured 
the Zenanas of kings have committed a great wrong; but for 
that as for the other evil deeds attending upon so unjust and 
cruel a conquest, the government which ordained it is respon- 
sible. We know now, to our shame and sorrow, the evils 
which flowed from frailties such as this permitted in Cabool ; 
and at Hydradrad we may yet discover the heinousness of 
our sins in the magnitude of our punishment. If one thing 
more than all the other wrongs we have inflicted on them 
could awaken in the bosom of each Beloochees chief, the un- 
quenchable thirst of never-dying vengeance, it must be to see 
the sanctities of domestic life invaded and violated as they 
have been—to see the daughters of nobles, and wives of kings, 
living, while youth and beauty lasts, as the concubine of the 
infidel, thrown aside when these attractions have departed, to 
rish in their degradation and shame. This is the first of the 
lack fruits of invasion for which Britons must blush. We have 
avoided explicitness on such a subject ; our readers will be at 
no loss to discover our meaning :—the most attractive of the 
ladies of the Zenana now share the tents of British officers! 
A series of acts of injustice first introduced to the Scindians 
the character of the British government; what has just been 
related will afford them an insight into the virtues and bless- 
ings they may look for from the advances of civilization: the 
benefits and honours designed them by the most refined peo- 
le of the world. This contrasts well with the reception 
nglish ladies experienced from Affghan hands ! 





THE BREVIARY. 


As the omnibus-horse sighs for grass, when toiling home 
to his oats-feed in Broadway, on a hot evening in tender- 
grass time, so sigh we fur brook and tree company, honest 
earth-smell and stillness, in this loving month of April. Are 
you aware, oh rich men that have cottages and can go to 
them, how exquisitely blest you are, and would the writer’s 
envy be of any value to you? Let us kiss Coleridge’s hand 
before we recite some sweet lines of his on leaving a retired 
cottage where he had lived:— 


Low was our pretty cot! our tallest rose 

Peeped at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 

Our myrtles blossomed ; and across the porch 
Thick Jasmins twined : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 

The Valley of Seclusion! Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 

A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bristowa’s citizen: methought, it calmed 

His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 

With wiser feelings : for he paused, and looked 








With a pleased sadness, and gazed all around, 
Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round again, 
And sighed, and said, it was a blessed place. 

And we were blessed. Oft with patient ear 

Long listening to the viewless sky-lark’s note 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 

Gleaming on sunny wing,) “ And such,” I said, 
“The inobtrusive song of happiness— 

Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 

When the soul seeks to hear; when all is hushed 
And the heart listens!’ But the time, when first 
From that low dell steep up the stony mount 

I climbed with perilous toil and reached the top, 
O what a goodly scene! here the bleak mount, 
The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep ; 
Grey clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields 
And river, now with bushy rocks o’erbrowed, 
Now winding bright and full, with naked banks ; 
And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood, 
And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire : 

The channel there, the islands and white sails, 
Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless ocean— 
It seemed like Omnipresence ! God, methought, 
Had built him there a temple: the whole world 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference. 

No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart. 

Blest hour! it was a luxury—to be ! 


Ah, quiet dell! dear cot! and mount sublime, 

I was constrained to quit you. Was it right, 
While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pamp’ring the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use ? 

Sweet is the tear that from some Howard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
And he, that works me good with unmoved face, 
Does it but half: he chills me while he aids,— 
My benefactor, not my brother man! 

Yet even this, this cold beneficence 

Seizes my praise; when I reflect on those, 

The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe ! 

Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies ! 

I therefore go, and join head, heart, and hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 

Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 

Yet oft when after honourable toil 

Rests the tired mind, and waking loves to dream, 
My spirit shall revisit thee, dear cot ! 

Thy jasmin and thy window-peeping rose, 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sea air. 

And I shall sigh fond wishes—sweet abode ! 
Ah—had none greater! and that all had such! 


Cowley’s lines on content go to our “* bosom,” (not to our 
‘¢ business,” we are sorry to say !) 


This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Some honour I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 

The unknown are better than ill known— 
Rumour can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends, 

Not on the number, but the choice, of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light, 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage more 

Than palace ; and should fitting be 

For all my use, no luxury. 
My —_— painted o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s; and pleasures yield 

Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life’s fading space ; 

For he, that runs it well, twice runs his race. 
And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 

I would not fear, nor wish, my Ee; 
But boldly say each night, 

‘To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them; I have lived to-day. 


We have often said Blessed be heaven for having infatu- 
ated men up to the point of making dictionaries and arith- 
metics—but heaven be blest also for “ our sentiments better 
expressed” by unpaid poets. Wotton, who died a century 


ago, was a blessing to me, in having put (as below) into 
sweet poetry, thoughts of mine that were to want that cloth- 
ing a century after his death. Thank God for Wotton 
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Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ;-— 
Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious bubbles ;— 
Fame’s but a hollow echo; gold pure clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one short day. 
Roaty, the eye’s idol, but a damasked skin ; 
State but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture free-born minds! Embroidered trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchased nor our own, 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 
I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill : 
I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke : 
I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mine : 
I would be wise, but that I often see 
The fox suspected, while the ass goes free: 
1 would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 
Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud : 
I would he poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass : 

Rich hated : wise suspected: scorned if poor: 
Great feared : fair tempted: high still envied more + 
I have wished all; but now, I wish for neither 

Great, high, rich, wise nor fair; poor I'l! be rather. 
Welcome pure thoughts, welcome ye silent groves, 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves : 
Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears 1 
Then here Ill sit, and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn t’ affect a holy melancholy ; 

And if Contentment be a stranger then, 

I'll ne’er look for it but in Heaven again. 


That is as much good poetry as you should have at a meal, 
oh devouring reader! 





REMINISCENCES OF LITERARY MEN. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


(We think the following graphic sketches of Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Hunt and others, by one of the finest of contemporary 
minds, quite invaluable. Our readers will appreciate them.) 


Amongst other notable men who came to Colebrooke cot- 
tage, I had twice the good fortune of meeting with S. T. 
Coleridge. The first time, he came from Highgate with 
Mrs. Gilman, to dine with “Charles and Mary.” What a 
contrast to Lamb was the full-bodied poet, with his waving 
white hair, and his face round, ruddy, and unfurrowed as a 
holy friar’s! Apropos to which face he gave us a humorous 
description of an unfinished portrait, that served him for a 
sort of barometer, to indicate the state of his popularity. So 
sure as his name made any temporary stir, out came the 
canvass on the easel, and a request from the artist for an- 
other sitting: down sank the original in the public notice, 
and back went the copy into a corner, till some fresh publi- 
cation or accident again brought forward the poet ; and then 
forth came the picture for a few more touches. I sincerely 
hope it has been finished! What a benign, smiling face it 
was! What a comfortable, respectable figure! What a 
model, methought, as I watched and admired the ** Old Man 
eloquent,” for a Christian bishop! But he was, perhaps, 
scarcely orthodox enough to be trusted with a mitre. At 
least, some of his voluntaries would have frightened a com- 
mon everyday congregation from their propriety. Amongst 
other matters of discourse, he came to speak of the strange 
notions some literal-minded persons form of the joys of 
heaven; joys they associated with mere temporal things, in 
which, for his own part, finding no delight in this world, he 
could find no bliss hereafter, without a change in his nature, 
tantamount to the loss of his personal identity. For instance, 
he said, there are persons who place the whole angelical 
beatitude in the possession of a pair of wings to flap about 
with, like “a sort of celestial poultry.” After dinner he 
got up, and began pacing to yh fro, with his hands behind 
his back, talking and walking, as Lamb laughingly hinted, 
as if qualifying for an itinerant preacher; now fetching a 
simile from Loddiges’ garden, at Hackney ; and then flying 
off for an illustration to the sugar-making in Jamaica. With 








his fine, flowing voice, it was glorious music, of the ‘* never- 
ending, still-beginning” kind ; and you did not wish it to end. 
It was rare flying, as in the Nassau balloon; you knew not 
whither, nor did you care. Like his own bright-eyed Mari- 
nere, he had a spell in his voice that would not let you go. 
To attempt to describe my own fe@ling afterward, I had 
been carried, spiralling, up to heaven by a whirlwind inter- 
twisted with sunbeams, giddy and dazzled, but not displeas- 
ed, and had then been rained down again with a shower of 
mundane stocks and stones that battered out of me all re- 
collection of what I had heard, and what I had seen! 

On the second occasion, the author of Christabel was ac- 
companied by one of hissons. The poet, talking and walk- 
ing as usual, chanced to pursue some argument, which drew 
from the son, who had not been introduced to me, the re- 
mark, ** Ah, that’s just like your crying up those foolish odes 
and addresses!” Coleridge was highly amused with this 
mal-apropos, and, without explaining, looked slily round at 
me, with the sort of suppressed laugh one may suppose to 
belong to the Bey of Tittery. The truth was, he felt natu- 
rally partial to a book he had attributed in the first instance 
to the dearest of his friends. 


“ My pear Cnartes: This afternoon, a little, thin, mean- 
looking sort of a foolscap, sub-octavo of poems, printed on 
very dingy outsides, lay on the table, which the cover in- 
formed me was circulating in our book-club, so very Grub- 
streetish in all its appearance, internal as well as external, 
that I cannot explain by what accident of impulse (assu- 
redly there was no mottve in play) I came to look into it. 
Least of all, the title, Odes and Addresses to Great Men, 
which connected itself in my head with Rejected Addresses, 
and all the Smith and Theodore Hook squad. But, my dear 
Charles, it was certainly written by you, or under you, or 
una cum you. I know none of your frequent visiters capa- 
cious and assimilative enough of your converse to have re- 
produced you so honestly, supposing you had left yourself 
in pledge in his lock-up house. Gillman, to whom I read 
the spirited parody on the introduction to Peter Bell, the 
Ode to the Great Unknown, and to Mrs. Fry; he speaks 
doubtfully of Reynolds and Hood. But here come Irving 
and Basil Montagu. 

“ Thursday night, 10 o’clock—No! Charles, it is you. 
I have read them over again, and I understand why you 
have anon’d the book. The puns are, nine in ten, good— 
many excellent—the Newgatory transcendent. And then 
the exemplum sine exemplo of a volume of personalities 
and contemporaneities, without a single line that could in- 
flict the infinitesimal of an unpleasance on any man in his 
senses; saving and except perhaps in the envy-addled brain 
of the despiser of your Zays. If not a triumph over him, 
it is at least an ovation. hen, moreover, and besides, to 
speak with becoming modesty, excepting my own self, who 
is there but you who could write the musical lines and stan- 
zas that are intermixed? 

“Here Gillman, come up to my garret, and driven back 
by the guardian spirits of four huge flower-holders of om- 
nigenous roses and honeysuckles—(Lord have mercy on his 
hysterical olfactories! what will he do in Paradise? I must 
have a pair or two of nostril-plugs, or nose-goggles, laid in 
his coffin)—stands at the door, reading that to M‘Adam, and 
the washerwoman’s letter, and he admits the facts. You 
are found in the manner, as the lawyers say ! so, Mr. Charles! 
hang yourself up, and send me a line, by way of token and 
acknowledgment. My dear love to Mary. God bless you 
and your unshamabramizer. S. T. Conertper.” 


It may be mentioned here, that instead of feeling “ the 
infinitesimal of an unpleasance” at being addressed in the 
odes, the once celebrated Mr. Hunt presented to the authors 
a bottle of his best “* permanent ink,” and the eccentric Dr. 
Kitchiner sent an invitation to dinner. 

From Colebrooke, Lamb removed to Enfield Chase,—a 
painful operation at all times, for, as he feelingly misapplied 
Wordsworth, “ the moving accident was not his trade.” As 
soon as he was settled, I called upon him, and found him in 
a bald-looking yellowish house, with a bit of a garden, and 
a wasp’s nest convaniant, as the Irish say, for one stung my 
pony as he stood at the door. Lamb laughed at the fun; 
but, as the clown says, the whirligig of time brought round 
its revenges. He was one day bantering my wife on her 
dread of wasps, when all at once he uttered a horrible shout, 
—a wounded specimen of the species had slily crawled up 
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the leg of the table, and stung him in the thumb. I told him 
it was a refutation well put in, like Smollett’s timely snow- 
“ Yes,” said he, “and a stinging commentary on 


ball. 
Macbeth— 
“ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
jSomethfng wicked this way comes.” 


There were no pastoral yearnings concerned in this En- 
There is no doubt which of Captain Mor- 
ris’s Town and Country Songs would have been most to 


field removal. 


Lamb’s taste. ‘‘ The sweet shady side of Pall-Mall” would 


have carried it hollow. In courtesy to a friend, he would 


select a green lane for a ramble ; but left to himself, he took 
the turnpike road as often as otherwise. ‘ Scott,” says Cun- 
ningham, “ was a stout walker.” Lamb was a porter one. 
He calculated distances, not by long measure, but by ale 
and beer measure. ‘ Now I have walked a pint”? Many 
a time I have accompanied him in these matches against 
Meux, not without sharing in the stake, and then, what cheer- 
ful and profitable talk! For instance, he once delivered to 
me orally the substance of the Essay on the Defect of Ima- 
gination in Modern Artists, subsequently printed in the Athe- 
neum. But besides the criticism, there were snatches of old 
poems, golden lines and sentences culled from rare books, 
and anecdotes of men of note. Marry, it was like going a 
ramble with gentle Izaak Walton, minus the fishing. 

To make these excursions more delightful to one of my 
temperament, Lamb never affected any spurious gravity. 
Neither did he ever act the grand senior. He did not exact 
that common copy-book respect, which some asinine persons 
would fain command on account of the mere length of their 
years. As if, forsooth, what is bad in itself, could be the 
better for keeping; as if intellects already mothery, got any- 
thing but grandmothery by lapse of time! In this particu- 
lar, he was opposed to Southey, or rather (for Southey has 
been opposed to himself) to his Poem on the Holly-tree. 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would [ seem among the young and gay 
More grave than they. 

There was nothing of Sir Oracle about Lamb. On the 
contrary, at sight of a solemn visage that “ creamed and 
mantled like the standing pool,” he was the first to pitch a 
mischievous stone to disturb the duck-weed. ‘He was a 
boy-man,” as he truly said of Elia; “and his manners lag- 
ged behind his years.” He liked to herd with people young- 
er than himself. Perhaps, in his fine generalizing way, he 
thought that, in relation to eternity, we are all contempora- 
ries. However, without reckoning birthdays, it was always 
“¢ Hail fellow, well met;” and although he was my elder by 
a quarter of a century, he never made me feel, in our excur- 
sions, that I was “ taking a walk with the schoolmaster.” [ 
remember, in one of our strolls, being called to account, 
very pompously, by the proprietor of an Enfield villa, who 
asserted that my dog Dash, who never hunted anything in 
his dog-days, had chased the sheep ; whereupon Elia, taking 
the dog’s part, said very emphatically, “ Hunt Lambs, sir? 
Why he has never hunted me!” But he was always ready 
for fun, intellectual or practical—now helping to pelt D . 
a modern Dennis, with puns; and then to persuade his sis- 
ter, God bless her! by a vox et preterea nihil, that she was 
as deaf as an adder. In the same spirit, being requested by 
a young schoolmaster to take charge of his flock for a day, 
“during the unavoidable absence of the principal,” he wil- 
lingly undertook the charge, but made no other use of his 
“brief authority” than to give the boys a whole holiday. 

As Elia supplied the place of the pedagogue, so once I 
was substitute for Lamb himself. A prose article, in the 
Gem, was not from his hand, though it bore his name. He 
had promised a contribution, but being unwell, his sister 
suggested that I should write something for him, and the re- 
sult was the “ Widow” in imitation of his manner. It will 
be seen that the forgery was taken in good part. 





“Dear Lams: You are an impudent variet, but I will 
keep your secret. We dine at Ayrton’s on Thursday, and 
shall try to find Sarah and her two spare beds for that night 
only. Miss M. and her tragedy may be d d,so may not 
you and your rib. Health attend you. Yours, 

Enfield. T. Hoop, Esa. 

‘* Miss Bridget Hood sends love.” 





How many of such pleasant reminiscences revive in my 





memory, whilst thinking of him, like secret writing brought 
out by the kindly warmth of the fire! But they must be 
deferred to leave me time and space for other attributes— 
for example, his charity, in its widest sense, the moderation 
in judgment, which, as Miller says, is “the Silken String 
running through the Pearl Chain of all Virtues.” If he wag 
intolerant of anything, it was of intolerance. He would have 
been (if the foundation had existed, save in the fiction of 
Rabelais) of the Utopian order of Thelemites, where each 
man under scriptural warrant did what seemed good in his 
owneyes. He hated evil-speaking, carping, and petty scan. 
dal. On one occasion having slipped out an anecdote, to 
the diseredit of a literary man, during a very confidential 
conversation, the next moment, with an expression of re- 
morse, for having impaired even my opinion of the party, 
he bound me solemnly to bury the story in my own bosom, 
In another case he charaeteristically rebuked the backbiting 
spirit of a censorious neighbour. Some Mrs. Candour tell 
ing him, in expectation of an ill-natured comment, that Miss 
, the teacher at the ladies’ school, had married a pub. 
lican,—* Has she so?” said Lamb, “ then I’ll have my beer 
there !” 

As to his liberality, in a pecuniary sense, he passed (says 
Lamb of Elia) with some people, through having a settled 
but moderate income, for a great miser. And in truth he 
knew the value of money, its power, its usefulness. One 
January night he told me with great glee that, at the end 
of the late year, he had been able to lay by ; and thence 
proceeded to read me a serio-comic lecture on the text, of 
| “* Keep your hand out of your pocket.” The truth is, Lamb, 
like Shakspeare, in the universality of his sympathies, could 
feel, pro tempore, what belonged to the character of a gripe. 
all. The reader will remember his capital note in the “ Dra- 
| matic Specimens,” on “ the decline of misers, in consequence 
of the Platonic nature of an affection for money,” since 
money was represented by “ flimsies” instead of substantial 
coin, the good old solid sonorous dollars and doubloons, and 
pieces of eight, that might be handled, and hugged, and rat. 
tled, and perhaps kissed. But to this passion for hoarding 
he one day attributed a new origin. ‘A miser,” he said, 
“is sometimes a grand personification of fear. He hasa 
fine horror of poverty. And he is not content to keep want 
from the door, or at arm’s length, but he places it, by heap. 
ing wealth upon wealth, at a sublime distance !” Such 
was his theory: now for his practice. Amongst his other 
| guests, you occasionally saw an elderly lady, formal, fair, 
j|and flaxen-wigged, looking remarkably like an animated 
|| wax doll; and she did visit some friends, or relations, at a 
|| toyshop near St. Dunstan’s. When she spoke, it was as if 
|| by an artificial apparatus, through some defect in her palate, 
iiand she had a slight limp and a twist in her figure, occa. 
‘| sioned—what,would Hannah More have said !—by running 
i down Greenwich Hill! This antiquated personage had been 
| Lamb’s schoolmistress; and on this retrospective considera. 
tion, though she could hardly have taught him more than to 
read his native tongue—he allowed her in her decline a 
yearly sum, equal to—what shall I say?—to the stipend 
which some persons of fortune deem sufficient for the active 
services of an all-accomplished gentlewoman in the educa. 
tion of their children. Say, thirty pounds per annum! 

Such was Charles Lamb. To sum up his character, on 
his own principle of antagonising, he was, in his views of 
human nature, the opposite of Crabbe ; in criticism, of Gif- 
ford ; in poetry, of Lord Byron; in prose, of the last new 
novelist ; in philosophy, of Kant; and in religion, of Sir 
Andrew Agnew. Of his wit I have endeavoured to give 
such samples as occurred to me ; but the spirit of his sayings 
was too subtle and too much married to the circumstances 
of the time to survive the occasion. They had the brevity 
without the levity of wit—some of his puns contained the 
germs of whole essays. Moreover, like Falstaff, he seemed 
not only witty himself but the occasion of it by example in 
others. ‘ There is M .”’ said he, “* who goes about drop- 
ping his good things as an ostrich lays her eggs, without 
caring what becomes of them.” It was once my good for- 














tune to pick up one of Mr. M.’s foundlings, and it struck me 
as particularly in Lamb’s own style, containing at once a 
pun anda criticism. ‘* What do you think,” asked somebody, 
“ of the book called ‘ A Day in Stowe Gardens’? Answer: 
“A Day ill-bestowed.” 

It is now some five years ago, since I stood with other 
mourners in Edmonton church-yard, beside a grave in 
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which all that was mortal of Elia was deposited. It may be 
a dangerous confession to make, but I shed no tear; and | 
scarcely did a sigh escape from my bosom. There were | 
many sources of comfort. He had not died young. He had | 
happily gone before that noble sister, who not in selfishness, | 
but the devotion of a unique affection, would have prayed | 
to survive him but for a day, lest he should miss that | 
tender care which had watched over him upwards from a | 
little child. Finally he had left behind him his works, a 
rare legacy !—and above all, however much of him had de- | 
parted, there was still more of him that could not die—for | 
as long as humanity endures and man owns fellowship with | 
man, the spirit of Charles Lamb will still be extant! 





On the publication of the Odes and Addresses, presenta- | 
tion copies were sent, at the suggestion of a friend, to Mr. | 
Canning and Sir Walter Scott. The minister took no no- 
tice of the little volume; but the novelist did, in his usual | 
kind manner. An eccentric friend in writing to me, once | 
made a number of colons, semicolons, &c., at the bottom of | 
the paper, adding 

“ And these are my points that I place at the foot 
That you may put stops that I ean’t stop to put.” 


It will surprise no one, to observe that the author of Waver- 
ley had as little leisure for punctuation. 


“ Srp Water Scorr has to make thankful acknowledg- | 
ments for the copy of the Odes to Great People with whom | 
he was favoured and more particularly for the amusement | 
he has received from the perusal. He wishes the unknown | 
author good health good fortune and whatever other good | 
things can best support and encourage his lively vein of | 
inoffensive and humorous satire. 


Abbotsford Melrose 4th May” 


The first time I ever saw the Great Unknown, was at the | 
private view of Martin’s picture of ‘* Nineveh,”—when, by | 
a striking coincidence, one of our most celebrated women, | 
and one of our greatest men, Mrs. Siddons and Sir Walter | 


Scott walked simultaneously up opposite sides of the room, | 
and met and shook hands in front of the painting. As edi- | 
tor of the Gem, I had afterwards occasion to write to Sir! 
Walter, from whom I received the following letter, which | 
contains an allusion to some of his characteristic partialities: | 


“My pear Mr. Hoop,—It was very ungracious in me to! 


leave you in a day’s doubt whether I was gratified or other- | 
wise with the honour you did me to inscribe your whims | 
and odditities to me L[received with great pleasure this| 
new mark of your kindness and it was only my leaving your | 
volume and letter in the country which delayed my answer 
as I forgot the address 

‘ T was favoured with Mr. Cooper’s beautiful sketch of the 
heart-piercing incident of the dead greyhound which is| 
executed with a force and fancy which I flatter myself that I 
who was in my younger days and in part still am a great lover 
of dogs and horses and an accurate observer of their habits 
can appreciate. I intend the instant our term ends to send a 
few verses if I can make any at my years in acknowledg- 
ment. I will get a day’s leisure for this purpose next week 
when I expect to be in the country Pray inform Mr. 
Cooper of my intention though I fear I will be unable to do 
anything deserving of the subject. I am very truly your 
obliged humble servant 


Edinburgh 4 March 


At last, during one of his visits to London, I had the 
honour of a personal interview with Sir Walter Scott at Mr. 
Lockhart’s, in Sussex Place. The number of the house had 
escaped my memory ; but seeing a fine dog down an area, 
I knocked without hesitation at the door. It happened, 
however, to be the wrong one. I afterwards mentioned the 
circumstance to Sir Walter. It was not a bad point, he 
said, for he was very fond of dogs; but he did not care to 
have his own animals with him, about London, “ for fear he 
should be taken for Bill Gibbons.” I then told him I had 
lately been reading the Fair Maid of Perth, which had re- 
minded me of a very pleasant day spent many years before, 
beside the Linn of Campsie, the scene of Conachar’s catas- 
trophe. Perhaps he divined what had really occurred to 
me,—that the Linn, as a cataract, had greatly disappointed 
me ; for he smiled, and shook his head archly, and said he 


Watter Scort.” 


i] 


| “‘ But I fear, Mr. Hood, I have done worse than that before 


now, in finding a Monastery where there was none to be 
found; though there was plenty (here he smiled again) of 
Carduus Benedictus, or Holy Thistle.” 

In the meantime he was finishing his toilet, in order to 
dine at the Duchess of Kent’s; and before he put on his 
cravat I had an opportunity of noticing the fine massive pro- 
portions of his bust. It served to confirm me in my theory 
that such mighty men are, and must be, physically, as well 
as intellectually, gifted beyond ordinary mortals; that their 
strong minds must be backed by strong bodies. Remem- 
bering all that Sir Walter Scott had done, and all that he 
had suffered, methought he had been in more than one 
sense ‘a Giant in the Land.” After some more coriversa- 
tion, in the course of which he asked me if I ever came to 
Scotland, and kindly said he should be glad to see me at Ab- 
botsford, I took my leave, with flattering dreams in my head 
that never were, and now, alas! never can be, realised! 


And now, not too conclude in to melancholy a tone, 
allow me, gentle reader, to present to you the following 
genuine letter, the names, merely, for obvious reasons, be- 
ing disguised. 


To T. Hood, Esq. 


“ Thou’rt a comical chap—so am I; but thou possesseth 
brains competent to write what I mean ;—I don’t—therefore 
| Brother Comic wilt thou oblige me (if ’twas in my power I 
would you)—I’ll tell you just what I want, and no more. 
Of late, Lord has been endeavouring to raise a body of 
yeomanry in this county. Now there’s a man at Bedfont 
—a compounder of nauseous drugs—and against him I owe 
a grudge, who wishes to enter, but who’s no more fit for a 
fighter than I for a punster. Now if you will just give him 
a palpable hit or two in verse, and transmit them to me by 
post, directed to A. B. Post Office, Bedfont, your kindness 
shall ever be remembered with feelings of the deepest sin- 
cerity and gratitude. His name is ‘ James Booker, Cuemist,’ 
| Bedfont, of course. If you disapprove of the above, I trust 
| you will not abuse the confidence placed in you, by ‘ srit- 
Tine.” You'll say, how can I ?—by showing this letter to 
him. He knows the handwriting full well—but you’ll not 
do so, I hope. Perhaps, if you feel a disposition to oblige 
me, you will do so at your first convenience, ere the matter 
will be getting stale. Yours truly, A. B. 


‘“ Perhaps you will be kind enough to let me have an an- 
swer from you, even if you will nor condescend to accede 
to my wish. 

* Perhaps you’ve not sufficient particulars. He’s alittle fel- 
low, flushed face, long nose, precious ugly, housekeeper as 
ugly, lives between the two Peacock Inns, is a single man, 
very anxious to get possession of Miss Boltbee,a ward in 
Chancery with something like nine thousand pounds, (wisu 
he may get it,) is famous for his Gout Medicine, sells jalap, 
(should like to make him swallow an ounce,) always knows 
other people’s business better than his own, used to go to 
church, now goes to chapel, and in the whole, is a great 
rascal, 

‘“‘ Bedfont is thirteen miles from London.” 








THE PICTURESQUE AND IDEAL. 


A PRAGMENT. 


Tue natural in visible objects is whatever is ordinarily pre. 
sented to the senses: the picturesque is that which stands 
out and catches the attention by some striking peculiarity : 
the ideal is that which answers to the preconceived imagina- 
tion and appetite in the mind for love and beauty. The 
picturesque depends chiefly on the principle of discrimina- 
tion or contrast; the ideal on harmony and continuity of 
effect; the one surprises, the other satisfies the mind; the 
one starts off from a given point, the other reposes on itself ; 
the one is determined by an excess of form, the other by a 
concentration of feeling. : 

The picturesque may be considered as something like an 
excrescence on the face of nature, It runs imperceptibly 
into the fantastical and grotesque. Fairies and satyrs are 
picturesque ; but they are scarcely ideal. ‘They are an ex- 
treme and unique conception of a certain thing, but not of 








had since seen it himself, and was rather ashamed of it.! 


what the mind delights in, or broods fondly over. The image 
created by the artist’s hand is not moulded and fashioned 
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by the love of good and yearning after grace and beauty, but 
rather the contrary: that is, they are ideal deformity, not 
ideal beauty. Rubens was perhaps the most picturesque of 
painters ; but he was almost the least ideal. So Rembrandt 
was (out of sight) the most picturesque of colourists ; as Cor- 
reggio was the most ideal. In other words, his composition 
of light and shade is more a whole, more in unison, more 
blended into the same harmonious feeling than Rembrandt’s, 
who staggers by contrast, but doeg not soothe by gradation. 
Correggio’s forms, indeed, had a picturesque air; for they 
often incline (even when most beautiful) to the quaintness of 
caricature. Vandyke, I think, was at once the least pic- 
turesque and least ideal of all the great painters. He was 
purely natural, and neither selected from outward forms nor 
added any thing from his own mind. He owes every thing 
to perfect truth, clearness, and transparency; and though his 
productions certainly arrest the eye, and strike in a room full 
of pictures, it is from the contrast they present to other pic- 
tures, and from being stripped quite naked of all artificial ad- 
vantages. They strike almost as.a piece of white paper 
would, hung up in the same situation.—I began with saying 
that whatever stands out from a given line, and as it were 
projects upon the eye, is picturesque; and this holds true 
(comparatively) in form and colour. A rough terrier-dog, 
with the hair bristled and matted together, is picturesque. 
As we say, there is a decided character in it, a marked de- 
termination to an extreme point. A shock-dog is odd and 
disagreeable, but there is nothing picturesque in its appear- 
ance: it isa mere mass of flimsy confusion. A goat with 
projecting horns and pendent beard is a picturesque animal : 
a sheep is not. A horse is only picturesque from opposition 
of colour; as in Mr. Northcote’s study of Gadshill, where the 
white horse’s head coming against the dark scowling face 
of the man makes as fine a contrast as can be imagined. 
An old stump of a tree with rugged bark, and one or two 





straggling branches, a little stunted hedge-row line, marking 
the boundary of the horizon, a stubble-field, a winding path, | 
a rock seen against the sky, are picturesque, because they | 
have all of them prominence and a distinctive character of | 
their own. They are not objects (to borrow Shakspeare’s 
phrase) ‘‘ of no mark or likelihood.” A country may be 
beautiful, romantic, or sublime, without being picturesque. 
The lakes in the north of England are not picturesque, though 
certainly the most interesting sight in this country. ‘Tio be 
a subject for painting, a prospect must present sharp striking 
points of view or singular forms, or one object must relieve 
and set off another. There must be distinct stages and sa- 
lient points for the eye to rest upon or start from, in its pro- 
gress over the expanse before it. The distance of a land- 
scape will oftentimes look flat or heavy, that the trunk of a 
tree or a ruin in the foreground would immediately throw 
into perspective and turn to air. Rembrandt’s landscapes 
are the least picturesque in the world, except from the straight 
lines and sharp angles, the deep incision and dragging of his 
pencil, like a harrrow over the ground, and the broad con- 
trast of earth and sky. Earth, in his copies, is rough and 
hairy ; and Pan has struck his hoof against it!—A camel is 
a picturesque ornament in a landscape or history-piece. 
This is not merely from its romantic and oriental character ; 
for an elephant has not the same effect, and if introduced as 
a necessary appendage, is also an unwieldy incumbrance. 
A negro’s head in a group is picturesque from contrast; so 
are the spots on a panther’s hide. 

This was the principle that Paul Veronese went upon, 
who said the rule for composition was black upon white, 
and white upon black. He was a pretty good judge. His 
celebrated picture of the Marriage of Cana is in all likeli- 
hood the completest piece of workmanship extant in the 
art. When I saw it, it nearly covered one side of a large 
room in the Louvre (being itself forty feet by twenty)—and 
it seemed as if that side of the apartment was thrown open, 
and you looked out at the open sky, at buildings, marble 
pillars, galleries with people in them, emperours, female 
slaves, ‘Turks, negroes, musicians, all the famous painters of 
the time, the tables loaded with viands, goblets, and dogs 
under them—a sparkling, overwhelming confusion, a bright, 
unexpected reality—the only fault you could find was, that 
no miracle was going on in the faces of the spectators: the 
only miracle there was the picture itself! A French gen- 


tleman, who showed me this “ triumph of painting,” (as it 
has been called,) perceiving I was struck with it, observed, 
“ My wife adinires it exceedingly for the facility of the ex- 











ecution.” I took this proof of sympathy for a compliment, 
It is said that when Humboldt, the celebrated traveller and 
naturalist, was introduced to Buonaparte, the emperour ad. 
dressed him in these words—** Vous aimez, la botanique, 
Monsieur”—and on the other’s replying in the affirmative, 
added—* Et ma femme aussi!” This has been found fault 
with as a piece of brutality and insolence in the great man 
by bigoted critics, who do not know what a thing it is to 
get a Frenchwoman to agree with them in any point. For 
my part, I took the observation as it was meant, and it did 
not put me out of conceit with myself or the picture that 
Madame M—— liked it as well as Monsieur P Anglois, 
Certainly, there could be no harm in that. By the side of 
it happened to be hung two allegorical pictures of Rubens, 
(and in such matters he too was “ no baby”*)—I don’t re. 
member what the figures were, but the texture seemed of 
wool or cotton. The texture of the Paul Veronese was 
not wool or cotton, but stuff, jewels, flesh, marble, air, what- 
ever composed the essence of the varied subjects, in end- 
less relief and truth of handling. If the Fleming had seen 
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his two aljegories hanging where they did, he would, with- 


out a question, have wished them far enough. 

I imagine that Rubens’s landscapes are picturesque: 
Claude’s are ideal. Rubens is always in extremes: Claude 
in the middle. 
feature of nature to the utmost verge of probability : Claude 
balances and harmonizes different forms and masses with la- 
boured delicacy, so that nothing falls short, no one thing 
overpowers another. Rainbows, showers, partial gleams of 
sunshine, moonlight, are the means with which Rubens 
produces his most gorgeous and enchanting effects: there 
are neither rainbows, nor showers, nor sudden bursts of 
sunshine, nor glittering moonbeams in Claude. He is all 
softness and proportion ; the other is all spirit and _ brilliant 
excess. The two sides (for example) of one of Claude’s 
landscapes balance one another, as in a scale of beauty: in 
Rubens the several objects are grouped and thrown together 
with capricious wantonness. Claude has more repose: Ru- 
bens more gaiety and extravagance. And here it might be 
asked, Is a rainbow a picturesque or an ideal object? It 
seems to me to be both. It is an accident in nature; but 
it is an inmate of the fancy. It startles and surprises the 
sense, but it soothes and tranquillizes the spirit. It makes 
the eye glisten to behold it, but the mind turns to it long 
after it has faded from its place in the sky. It has both pro- 
perties, then, of giving an extraordinary impulse to the mind 
by the singularity of its appearance, and of riveting the 
imagination by its intense beauty. I may just notice here 
in passing, that I think the effect of moonlight is treated in 
an ideal manner in the well-known line in Shakspeare— 


“See how the moonlight sleeps upon yon bank !"” 


The image is heightened by the exquisiteness of the expres. 
sion beyond its natural beauty, and it seems as if there 
could be no end to the delight taken in it. A number of 
sheep coming to a pool of water to drink, with shady trees 
in the back-ground, the rest of the flock following them, 
and the shepherd and his dog left carelessly behind, is surely 
the ideal in landscape-composition, if the ideal has its 
source in the interest excited by a subject, in its power of 
drawing the affections after it linked in a golden chain, and 
in the desire of the mind to dwell on itfor ever. The ideal, 
in a word, is the height of the pleasing, that which satisfies 
and accords with the inmost longing of the soul: the pictu- 
resque is merely a sharper and bolder impression of reality. 
A morning mist drawing a slender veil over all objects is at 
once picturesque and ideal: for it in the first place excites 
immediate surprise and admiration, and in the next a wish 
for it to continue, and a fear lest it should be too soon dis- 
sipated. Is the Cupid riding on a lion in the ceiling at 
Whitehall, and urging him with a spear over the precipice, 
with only clouds and sky beyond, most picturesque or ideal ? 
It has every effect of startling contrast and situation, and yet 
inspires breathless expectation and wonder for the event. 
Rembrandt’s Jacob’s Dream, again, is both—fearful to the 
eye, but realizing that loftiest vision of the soul. Take two 
faces in Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, the Judas and 
the St. John; the one is all strength, repulsive character, 
the other is all divine grace and mild sensibility. The indi- 





* “ And surely Mandricardo was no baby.” 
Harrington's Ariosto. 


Rubens carries some one peculiar quality or | 
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vidual, the characteristic in painting, is that which is in a 
marked manner—the ideal is that which we wish anything 
to be, and to contemplate without measure and without end. 
The first is truth, the last is good. The one appeals to the 
sense and understanding, the other to the will and the affec- 
tions. The truly beautiful and grand attracts the mind to it 
by instinctive harmony, is absorbed in it, and nothing can 
ever part them afterwards. Look at a Madonna of Ra- 
phael’s: what gives the ideal character to the expression,— 
the insatiable purpose of the soul, or its measureless content 
in the object of its contemplation! A portrait of Vandyke’s 
is mere indifference and still-life in the comparison: it has 
not in it the principle of growing and still unsatisfied desire. 
In the ideal there is no fixed stint or limit but the limit of 
possibility : it is the infinite with respect to human capaci- 
ties and wishes. Love is for this reason an ideal passion. 
We give to it our all of hope, of fear, of present enjoyment, 
and stake our last chance of happiness wilfully and despe- 
' rately upon it. A good authority puts into the mouth of one 
» of his heroines— 

“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep !”— 


- How many fair catechumens will there be found in all ages 
| to repeat as much after Shakspeare’s Juliet ! 


| CHARLES BRANDON, AND MARY OF FRANCE. 


He 
He was 


Tue fortune of Charles Brandon was remarkable. 
was an honest man, yet the favourite of a despot. 


brave, handsome, accomplished, possessed even delicacy of | 


sentiment; yet he retained the despot’s favour to the last. 
He even had the perilous honour of being beloved by his 
master’s sister, without having the least claim to it by birth ; 
and yet, instead of its destroying them both, he was allow- 
ed to be her husband. 
' Charles Brandon was the son of Sir William Brandon, 
whose skull was cleaved at Bosworth by Richard the Third, 
while bearing the standard of the Duke of Richmond. 
Richard dashed at the standard, and appears to have been 
thrown from his horse by Sir William, whose strength and 
courage, however, could not save him from the angry des- 
peration of the king. 


But Time, whose wheeles with various motion runne, 
Repayes this service fully to his some, 
Who marries Richmond’s daughter, born betweene 
Two royal parents, and endowed a queene. 
Sir John Beaumont’s Bosworth Field. 


The father’s fate must have had its effect in securing the 
fortunes of the son. Young Brandon grew up with Henry 
the Seventh’s children, and was the playmate of his future 
king and bride. The prince, as he increased in years, 
seems to have carried the idea of Brandon with him like 
that of a second self; and the princess, whose affection was 
not hindered from becoming personal by anything sisterly, 
nor on the other hand allowed to waste itself in too equal a 
familiarity, may have felt a double impulse given to it by 
the improbability of her ever being suffered to become his 
wife. Royal females in most countries have certainly none 
of the advantages of their rank, whatever the males may 
have. Mary was destined to taste the usual bitterness of 
their lot; but she was repaid. At the conclusion of the 
war with France, she was married to the old king Louis 
the Twelfth, who witnessed from a couch the exploits of 
her future husband at the tournaments. The doings of 
Charles Brandon that time were long remembered. The 
love between him and the young queen was suspected by 
the French court ; and he had just seen her enter Paris in 
the midst of a gorgeous procession, like Aurora come to 
marry Tithonus. Brandon dealt his chivalry about him 
accordingly with such irresistible vigour, that the dauphin, 
in a fit of jealousy, secretly introduced into the contest a 
huge German, who was thought to be of a strength incom. 
parable. But Brandon grappled with him, and with seem- 
ing disdain and detection so pummelled him about the head 
with the hilt of his sword, that the blood burst through the 
vizor. Imagine the feelings of the queen, when he came 
and made her an offering of the German’s shield! Dray- 
ton, in his Heroical Epistles, we know not on what author- 
ity, tells us, that on one occasion during the combats, per- 
haps this particular one, she could not help crying out, 





“Hurt not my sweet Charles,” or words to that effect. He 
then pleasantly represents her as doing away suspicion by 
falling to commendations of the dauphin, and affecting not 
to know who the conquering knight was ;—an ignorance 
not very probable; but the knights sometimes disguised 
themselves purposely. 

The old king did not long survive his festivities. He 
died in less than three months, on the first day of the year 
1515; and Brandon, who had been created Duke of Suffolk 
the year before, re-appeared at the French court, with let- 
ters of condolence, and more persuasive looks. The royal 
widow was young, beautiful, and rich: and it was likely 
that her hand would be sought by many princely lovers; 
but she was now resolved to reward herself for her sacrifice, 
and in less than two months she privately married her first 
love. The queen, says a homely but not mean poet 
(Warner, in his Albion’s England) thought that to cast too 
many doubts 

Were oft to erre no lesse 
Than to be rash: and thus no doubt 
The gentle queen did guesse, 
That seeing this or that, at first 
Or last had likelyhood, 
A man so much a manly man 
Were dastardly withstood. 
Then kisses revelled on their lips, 
To either’s equal good. 


Henry showed great anger at first, real or pretended ; but 
he had not then been pampered into unbearable self-will by 
a long reign of tyranny. He forgave his sister and friend; 
jand they were publicly wedded at Greenwich on the 13th 
of May. 

It was during the festivities on this occasion (at least we 
believe so, for we have not the chivalrous Lord Herbert’s 
Life of Henry the Eighth by us, which is most probably the 
authority for the story; and being a good thing, it is omit- 
ted, as usual, by the historians) that Charles Brandon gave 
a procf of the fineness of his nature, equally just towards 
himself, and conciliating towards the jealous. He appear- 
ed, at a tournament, on a saddle-cloth, made half of frize 
and half of cloth-of-gold, and with a motto on each half. 
One of the mottos ran thus :— 


Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 
Though thou art match’d with cloth of gold. 


The other :-— 


Cloth of gold, do not despise, 
Though thou art match’d with cloth of frize. 
It is this beautiful piece of sentiment which puts a heart 
into his history, and makes it worthy remembering. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE POETS. 


InTELLIGENT men of no scholarship, on reading Horace, 
Theocritus, and other poets, through the medium of trans. 
lation, have often wondered how those writers obtained 
their glory. And they well might. The translations are 
no more like the original, than a walking-stick is like a 
flowering bough. It is the same with the versions of Eu- 
ripides, of Adschylus, of Sophocles, of Petrarch, of Boileau, 
&c. &c., and in many respects of Homer. Perhaps we 
could not give the reader a more brief, yet complete speci- 
men of the way in which bad translations are made, than 
by selecting a well-known passage from Shakspeare, and 
turning it into the common-place kind of poetry that flour. 
ished so widely among us till late years. T'ake the passage, 
for instance, where the lovers in the Merchant of Venice 
seat themselves on a bank by moonlight :— 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


Now a foreign translator, of the ordinary kind, would di- 
lute and take all taste and freshness out of this draught of 
poetry, in a style somewhat like the following :— 


With what a charm, the moon, serene and bright, 
Lends on the bank its soft reflected light! 

Sit we, I pray; and let us sweetly hear 

The strains melodious with a raptured ear; 

For soft retreats, and night’s impressive hour, 
To harmony impart divinest power. 
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Site. OG Ole s i fe. 
COMMITTEE—Solus. 

On, most beset of Brigadiers! Most civil of military 
men! (for half a firm, the most yielding partner of my ac- 
quaintanee !) when, oh responsible General, will you get 
through with your particular callers and come to cunfab! 
True, [ have dined and can wait! ‘True, there are joint- 
letters to answer! True, I can listen, and look out into the 
back-yard! Hark! Syphax, my black boy, loquitur. 

Syphaxz.—(To the General.)—‘ Shall I cut out them 
favourable notices from the exchanges, sir ?” 

Brigadier.— Those favourable notices, Syphax !” 

Heavens! What an unfeeling man! For the love of 
pity, corrupt not the innocent grammar of the lad, my dear 
Brigadier! Out of seven black boys sent me for trial by the 
keeper of an intelligence-office, six, to my disgust, spoke 
with the painful accuracy of Doctor Pangloss. The last, 
my inestimable Syphax, whom that finished Brigadier 
would fain bring to his own level of heartless good gram- 
mar—was ignorant (virtuous youth!) even of the sexes of 
pronouns! He came to me innocent. And, I need not 
say to any writer—to any slave of the rule.tied pen—to any 
man cabinned, cribbed, confined, as are public scribblers 
to case and number, gender and conjugation, participle 
present, and participle past—I need not say, to such a vic- 
tim, what an oasis in the desert of perfection was the green 
spot of a black boy’s cacology! Oh, to the attenuated ear 
of the grammar-ridden !—to the tense mood of unerring 
mood and tense—what a luxury is an erring pronoun— 
what a blessed relief from monotony is a too-yielding verb, 
seduced, from its singular antecedent, by a contiguity of 
plural! Out on perfectionists! Out on you, flaw-less 
Brigadier! Correct your own people, however! Inveigle 
not my Syphax into rhetoric! Ravish not from my use the 
one variation, long-sought and chance-found, from the mad- 
dening monotone of good grammar ! 

And this brings to my mind, (if I get time to jot it down 
before the Brigadier comes to cloister,) a long-settled con- 
viction of my own, that the corrections in American man- 
ners brought about by the criticisms of Trollope and others, 
have been among the worst influences ever exercised upon 
the country. Gracious Heaven! are we to have our na- 
tional features rasped off by every manner-tinker who 
chooses to take up a file! See how it affects the English 
to laugh at their bloat of belly and conceit, their cockney 

. ignorance and their besotted servility to rank. Do they 
brag less and drink less beer ?—Do they modify their Bow- 
bell dialect one hair, or whip off their hats with less magical 
celerity when spoken to by a lord? Nota bit! They will 
be English till they are smothered with Russians—English 
ghosts, (those who die before England is conquered by 
Russia,) with English manners, at doomsday. They are 
not so soft as to be moulded into American pottery, or Ger- 
man pottery, er French pottery, because an American, or 
a German, or a Frenchman, does not find them like his 
own country’s more common utensils! Where do national 
features exist? Not Among well-bred people! Not where 
peas are eaten with a fork and soup-plates left untilted by 
the hungry! All well-bred people are monotonously alike— 
whatever their nation and whatever the government they 
have lived under. Differences of manners are found below 
this level, and the mistake—the lamentable mistake—lies 
in submitting to correct this low level by the standard of 
eoxeombs! What a picture would be without shade— 
what music would be without discords—what life would be 
without something to smile at—what anything would be 
without contrast—that are we becoming by our sensitive. 











ness to criticism. Long live our (Bull-judice) “ aboming 
tions.” Long live some who spit and whittle, some why 
eat eggs out of wine-glasses and sit on four chairs, so 

who wear long naps to their hats, some who eat peas with 
a knife, some who pour out their tea into saucers, and som 
who are civil to unprotected ladies in stage-coaches! Pre, 
serve something that isnot English, oh my countrymen! 

(Enter the Brigadier.) 

Brigadier.—Forgive me, my dear boy,—what is that | 
see written on your paper about Russia ? 

“The Russie men are round of bodies, fully-faced, 

The greatest part with bellies that overhang the waist, 

Flat-headed for the most, with faces nothing faire, 

But brown by reason of the stoves and closeness of the aire,” 
So says old Tuberville, the traveller—and now to business, 
Jot! 

Committee.—What? 

Brigadier. —Jot—that we are glad to offer to the patrons 
of the * Mirror Library” a book they will thank us for, a 
every line—“ Tue PLea or THE Mimsummer Farrtes,” and 
other admirable poems, pregnant with originality and rich. 
ness, by Tuomas Hoop. His poetry is the very attar, the 
aroma, the subtlest extract of sweet imagination. Ever 
Aram is one of those included in this volume. 

Committee —What else are you glad of ? 

Brigadier —Glad to be sorry that Parke Godwin’s fine 
analytical mind and bold foundry of cast-iron English are 
not freighted with a more popular subject than Fourrierism 
—worthy though the theme be of the regard of angels 
whose approbation don’t pay. Politics should be at a lift to 
deserve the best energies of such a writer—but they are 
not, and so he turns to philosophy. 

Committee.—But he should play Quintus Curtius andg 
write up politics to his level, man! The need is more im. 
mediate than the need of Fourierism ! 

Brigadier—My dear boy, give away nothing but what 
is saleable. Gifts, that would not otherwise have been 
money in your purse, are not appreciated—particularly ad. 
vice. We love Godwin—let us love his waste of ammuni- 
tion, if it please him to waste it! 

Committee.— 

“ Then let him weep, of no man mercified,” 


if his brains be not coinable to gold. I would make a met. 
chant of genius! The world has need of brains like God. 
win’s, and need makes the supply into eommodity, and 
commodity is priceable. That’s the logic by which even 
my poor modicum is made to thrive. Apropos—what do 
you think of these lines on “ bells,” by Duganne—a poet | 
should say. 





Ye melancholy bells, 

Ye know not why ye’re ringing— 
See not the tear-drops springing 
From serrows that ye bring to mind, 

Ye melancholy bells. 


And thus ye will ring on— 
‘To-day, in tones of sadness ; 
To-morrow, peals of gladness ; 

Ye'll sound them both, yet never feel 

A thrill of either one. 


Ye ever-changing bells ! 
Oh many ye resemble, 
Who ever throb and tremble, 
Yet never know what moves them so— 
Ye ever-changing bells. 





Brigadier.—Kernel-ish and quaint. But, my dear boy, 


“twilight, soft arbiter 
*Twixt day and night,” 


is beginning to blur the distinctness of the checks on thal 
apron drying upon the line in the back-yard. Shall we go 
to tea? 
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